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FORFEITED LOYALIST LANDS IN THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK—ALBANY AND 
TRYON COUNTIES 


CATHERINE SNELL CRARY* 


’ NHE British loyalists have long furnished a challenging 
subject for study in many of the former provinces 
which exiled their persons and confiscated their lands. 

The question which these studies have endeavored to answer 

concerns the extent to which the social structure was affected 

by the confiscation. The seizure and sale of loyalist proper- 
ties raise a number of questions to which definitive answers 
have never been furnished. How extensively were large land 
holdings broken up into small parcels? Were they sold in 
such a way as to benefit tenants and poor farmers and attract 
new settlers? Was it a process in land democratization? 
Different investigators have come up with somewhat con- 
flicting answers to these questions. Many maintain that the 
confiscation and sale of loyalist property was democratic in 
its consequences with lasting social effects. The pioneer 
study in New York State was made by Alexander C. Flick in 

1901.1 Flick concluded that, transcending in importance the 

sum of $8,850,000 netted the State by the sales, was the weak- 

ening of the feudal element in the social system of the State 
* Mrs. Crary received her A.B. from Mount Holyoke in 1930 and her doc- 
torate from Radcliffe in 1934. She has also studied under Professor Richard 


B. Morris at Columbia University where she did the research from which the 
present paper resulted. 
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through the division and sale of large patents into small 
parcels which were acquired by dependants and tenants of 
former owners.’ Other distinguished historians, such as C. 
H. Van Tyne, Allen Nevins, J. F. Jameson, and E. W. 
Spaulding follow Flick, concluding that the sales of loyalist 
property had democratic effects.* More recently the conten- 
tion has been made that sales profited the land speculators 
and well-to-do revolutionists far more than the poor farmers 
and tenants. 

In 1939 Harry Yoshpe cautiously advanced the thesis that 
there was less democratization of the land from forfeiture 
sales and less redistribution of wealth than has generally 
been supposed, but conceded that the sale of Tory estates was 
an important initial step to be followed by a wider distri- 
bution later through speculators’ sales.‘ Similar views are 
held by T. C. Cochran® and George M. Wrong.° 

Yoshpe’s study, confined to the Southern District of New 
York, that is, the counties of New York, Westchester, Suffolk, 
Queens, Kings, and Richmond, left upstate rural areas un- 
examined. It must be pointed out that sharp differences in 
economic interests and land values existed between the rich 
and populous commercial region around New York City 
and the pioneering areas in the Mohawk Valley. Further- 
more, the population in the Valley was made up of many 
independent small farmers and yeomen as well as tenants on 
the great estates. Thus it would seem necessary to carry in- 
vestigation of the loyalists and the transfer of their land 
beyond the limits of the Southern District in order to form 
any overall judgment on the extent of democratization of 
land due to the sale of loyalist estates in New York. 

While very good records are extant for a study of the Mid- 
dle District,’ the Western District, that is, Albany and Tryon 
Counties, witnessed the transfer of the largest acreage and 
offers therefore a fertile field for examination. Although 
many pertinent documents have been lost or damaged by the 
1911 fire in the New York State Library, sufficient remain 
to indicate the pattern resulting from forfeiture and sale of 
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loyalist lands and to test the opposing theses in the Western 
District. 


Although many of the very large patents in the Western 
District were held intact by patriots throughout the revolu- 
tionary period, notably Rensselaerwyck, Livingston Manor, 
the Schuyler lands, and Duanesburg, nevertheless sufficient 
acreage lay in the hands of loyalists to offer an opportunity 
through its confiscation and redisposition to effect chaiges 
in ownership of far reaching social implication. This acreage 
included such large patents as the Royal Grant, Kings- 
borough, Whiteborough, and the Coxe-Carolana grant. In 
general, at the start of the Revolution the desirable lands in 
New York Province were closely held, tending to discourage 
the freeholder, keep tenants in a servile status, and steer 
poorer settlers to other colonies. 

The land system has often been blamed for the slow popu- 
lation growth in colonial New York.* Albany County in 
1771 before its division counted only 42,706 souls, plus an 
estimated 10,000 Indians from the Six Nations. Tryon 
County, after its split off from Albany County in 1772, had 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, but by 1786, the figure was 
15,157, and by 1790, 28,839,—almost triple the number 
eighteen years before. Moreover, Tryon County’s population 
suffered a temporary drop during the war years to 3500 per- 
sons due to the Indian and Tory raids of 1778-1781 on the 
Valley. Thus the population rose from a low of 3500 toward 
the close of the War to 28,800 in 1790, expanding eight 
times its original size in approximately eight years. Albany 
County, less than one-third its former size after its division 
in 1772, had a population of 75,921 in 1790, about double 
the number it had at the outset of the War. As the years be- 
tween 1780 and 1788 were the years of greatest activity in the 
sale of forfeited estates, the question arises as to how great 
an influence the process of confiscation had on the sudden 
spurt of settlers in the Western District and particularly in 
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Tryon County where the largest confiscated acreage lay. 

The total acreage in the Western District which was confis- 
cated and sold is difficult to determine since the surviving 
documents present but a partial picture.? Memorials to the 
British crown of eleven of the largest land holding loyalists, 
the first group proceded against, reveal claims for confisca- 
tion of 456,433 acres in the Western District. An estimate 
based on claims would put the figure at between 800,000 and 
900,000 acres, or less than one-tenth of the total acreage of 
the District, but this amount does not necessarily correspond 
to the acres sold by the Commissioners. Claims often includ- 
ed such large blocks as those in the Toten and Crossfield 
Purchase for which letters. patent were never issued and 
which were therefore not sold by the Commissioners. '’ 
Flick has estimated that total sales to 1788 on the basis 
of money received by the State therefrom amount to £500,- 
000 in the Western District. 11 However, this sum was not 
the amount actually paid for the simple reason that pur- 
chasers and commissioners were always in arrears. From the 
figures obtained from the documents studied the total 
amount procured from forfeiture sales by the Commissioners 
in the Western District adds up to £362,948 specie," a 
figure comparably close to the total of £370,414 listed by 
the State Comptroller’s office in 1904.1% An additional 
amount of at least £17,534 was raised by the sales of the 
Surveyor General after 1788, making a grand total of 
£380,482 specie. 14 

Whatever the total confiscated acreage may be, the lands 
involved were among the most valuable in Albany and 
Tryon Counties. Many parcels were city plots in Albany, 
Johnstown, and Schenectady, the farm land lay along rivers 
and streams and even the wilderness land was accessible and 
possible to develop, unlike much of the remote land offered 
to the soldiers. Thus the price per acre varied widely ac- 
cording to the location of the property and changed over the 
course of many years of selling with the fluctuations of cur- 
rency, with the progress of the War, and with the economic 
state of the country. 
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The total number of loyalists whose estates were actually 
sold by the Commissioners of Forfeitures and by the Sur- 
veyor General in the Western District was 115, although only 
forty-five of these appear on the documents found showing 
individual sales.1* A total of 703 individual sales, involving 
160,000 acres, approximately £175,000, and about three 
hundred purchasers were found and listed, and date, price, 
number of acres, former owner, purchaser, and description 
of the property were given for each separate sale. '* 

The total period of time of forfeiture sales, from the first 
sale in 1780 to the last recorded sale in 1823 covered over 
forty years, which can be broken down into three distinct 
periods. The first period covered from March, 1780, when 
the Legislature first directed the Commissioners to initiate 
sales under the Act of Attainder (October 22, 1779) to 1783, 
when the end of the War and accompanying uncertainties 
caused a suspension in selling; the second covered the period 
from the Act of May 12, 1784, when the Legislature again 
authorized the speedy sale of forfeited estates, to March, 
1788, when the Commissioners were discharged and their 
task turned over to the Surveyor General; the third period 
included the years of administration by the Surveyor General 
from 1788 to 1823, the longest period but the least important 
in terms of revenue raised and acres sold. 

At the start of each period new legislation was enacted to 
meet changing circumstances due to the War. Treatment of 
the loyalists had become harsher as the passions of war had 
grown more intense. Even after the Treaty of Peace provide- 
ed that Congress should recommend restoration of Tory 
property and an end to confiscation, the Act of May 12, 1784, 
in response to popular indignation, served to intensify the 
ardor with which loyalist lands were confiscated and sold. 
However, after the Act of May 1, 1786, loyalists’ heirs could 
have unsold land located in trust for them by paying the 
appraised price. The Act of October, 1779, tried to protect 
tenants and small purchasers by discouraging sale of parcels 
of over five hundred acres and by giving tenants first choice 
of the lands they cultivated at an appraised price. The terms 
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after 1788 were more attractive to small purchasers than in 
earlier legislation since only one-fourth of the purchase price 
had to be paid down, and a year was allowed for payment 
of the rest.?” 

Under these several laws vast tracts of land in the Western 
District came under state ownership, including almost all 
the valley of the Charlotte and extensive holdings along the 
Mohawk, as well as city property of considerable value. In 
the hands of the few individuals appointed to carry out these 
laws rested the opportunity of effecting changes in land hold- 
ing and in the social structure of the State.'® 


With few exceptions, the first sales of forfeited real prop- 
erty from 1780 to 1783 were made either to large landown- 
ers, speculators, merchants and other citizens of prominence 
and wealth or to troops in payment for service according to 
the Law of October 14, 1780. The documents extant for 
this early period of sales indicate that £58,705 New York 
currency was received from the disposition of 264 parcels 
involving about forty thousand acres. In the first year of 
sales, from May 17, 1780, to April 30, 1781, according to 
available evidence, payments were made by twenty-nine pur- 
chasers of £457,641 Continental money (or £11,416 specie if 
figured at forty to one) who acquired the property of four- 
teen attainted persons. During this first year currency de- 
preciated to its lowest point and the last sale was made one 
month before Congress ordered that Continentals should 
cease to circulate. Although the new emission bills proceeded 
at first to depreciate some fifty percent, the news of peace 
caused them to appreciate again to almost their face value. 
As the act of 1779 did not specify the kind of money receiv- 
able for forfeited land, men of wealth possessing Continen- 
tals turned to real estate as an investment to which they 
could quickly convert their rapidly depreciating bills. 

During this first period of sales conditions in Tryon 
County where the large confiscated acreage lay were hardly 
favorable to the speedy sale of small farms to the poor even 
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had such a program been attempted. Many of the tenants on 
loyalist estates, notably the tenants of Sir John Johnson, had 
accompanied their landlords to Canada to join the British 
cause. In 1780-81 the Mohawk Valley was ravaged from one 
end to the other. Its homes and outbuildings had been 
burned to the ground, its crops destroyed, its families 
separated, and many of its former inhabitants were either 
dead or carried off into captivity. These were the scars left 
by Tory and Indian raids. Colonel Marinus Willett 
reported to Washington that not more than 800 out of 
the 2500 militia in Tryon County remained who were able 
to bear arms and that not more than 1200 remained who 
could be taxed or assessed for the raising of men for the 
public service. 1® Its shrunken population of a mere 3500 
included three hundred widows and two thousand orphans. 

Against this background of impoverishment in the Valley 
and the extreme depreciation which impelled the wealthy 
to seek some way of salvaging their paper holdings must be 
set the task of the Commissioners in administering sales of 
the first batch of forfeited lands in accordance with the legis- 
lation of March 10, 1780. True, the Commissioners were di- 
rected to sell in- parcels of 500 acres and to give preference 
to tenants in purchasing the land they occupied, neverthe- 
less their primary concern was to find purchasers who could 
pay in order to bring in the revenue the bill was designed to 
produce. Raising of revenue and punishment of the loyalists 
were their paramount considerations; democratization of the 
land was incidental. 

Thus it is not surprising that much of the early property 
offered for sale consisted of valuable urban parcels in Albany 
and Schenectady and high-priced acreage in nearby Hoosick 
Patent, Walloomsock Patent, and Pittstown and that the 
early purchasers were men of wealth from the substantial, 
prominent, and influential families of the time. To whom 
else, other than these substantial merchants, lawyers, and 
landholders of the Hudson Valley and New York City, could 
the Commissioners turn in that year? Of the twenty-nine 
purchasers of the forty-one parcels listed on the document 
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of the first sales in the Western District, twenty-one can be 
readily identified as belonging to this group.*? Abraham 
Bloodgood, Cornelius and Jacob Cuyler, Myndert Rose- 
boom, Thomas Sickels and John Taylor were all Albany 
merchants, while Comfort Sands was an opportunistic New 
York merchant who made a specialty of buying forfeited 
estates. James Bloodgood, Leonard Gansevoort, and Morgan 
Lewis were prominent attorneys who had mercantile inter- 
ests and were quick to recognize a good buy in land. Three 
of them were Van Rensselaers. Another was Peter Ganse- 
voort, a leading Revolutionary War Officer, who had held 
numerous posts of responsibility and influence. Others whose 
names are less well known can be easily spotted as buying 
land for speculation because they bought several parcels 
and turned them over as soon as a good opportunity came. 
William Colbreath, colonel and later sheriff of Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties, bought four parcels in the first three 
months of 1781; four parcels purchased by Stephen McCrea 
are recorded in this one document; Thomas Reed of Balls- 
town took six; and David Grocebeck, the head of a promin- 
ent slaveowning family of Albany, was in early possession of 
at least two good parcels of confiscated property in Albany. 
Isaac Hodges, whose resale of part of No. 9 Walloomsock 
could be traced, sold his purchase three years later to Israel 
Braley for a 900% profit. John Tayler, a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New York and the first President of the New York 
State Bank, was an active purchaser of forfeited lands, buy- 
ing, among other purchases, Guy Park, the former fine home 
of Guy Johnson, (640 acres) which he resold to Daniel Miles. 
John Tayler at one time held as much as 43,000 acres.** 
Turning to other available documents for the early period, 
almost all concern purchases made with certificates of de- 
preciation issued to troops of the State according to the Law 
of October 4, 1780.2? This law was designed to liquidate and 
settle the accounts of troops who had claims arising from de- 
preciation of the currency. The certificates issued to troops 
were receivable for the purchase of confiscated lands at the 
same rate with specie. Whoever paid with either these cer- 
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tificates or with gold or silver a sum amounting to one-third 
of the value of any forfeited estate, as estimated by the Com- 
missioners, was enabled to have the estate appraised. Upon 
paying the appraised price in full, the purchasers were to 
receive the property just as if it had been sold at public ven- 
due. The preemption provision for tenants stipulated in the 
Law of October 22, 1779, was continued and the Commis- 
sioners were obliged to inform tenants of applications for 
purchase of the property they occupied and were permitted 
to sell the property only after the tenants had failed to take 
advantage of their right of preemption.** 

While many speculators bought up these certificates from 
the soldiers in order to avail themselves of the land purchase 
option, many soldiers used their own certificates to buy for- 
feited property for themselves. For instance, all but two of 
the twenty-two names on a document entitled “Certificates of 
Depreciation received by the Commissioners of the Western 
District for the Sale of Confiscated Lands” ** were found to 
be soldiers in the Revolutionary army and entitled to these 
certificates in payment for their services. Of the other two, 
Tunis Van Vechten was a commissary under Morgan Lewis, 
and Christopher Yates, later one of the Commissioners of 
Forfeitures, was also assistant to the Albany supply agents 
for the Continental army and thus may have been paid in 
certificates of depreciation. 

Another document entitled ‘‘Locations Settled About 
May, 1875” *° gives the names of thirty-eight purchasers of 
whom only nine or ten could not be identified as Revolution- 
ary soldiers. Some of the remaining twenty-eight were locat- 
ing land with certificates received as their own pay, while 
others were buying extensively for speculation. For instance, 
Colonel Marinus Willett in 1783 located fifty parcels of 12,- 
332 acres in Coxborough and Carolana, forfeited by John 
Tabor Kempe, for a sum of £4245/17. On January 27, 1782, 
John Taylor and Ezra L’Hommedieu secured an upstate 
tract at Sadaghqueda forfeited by Hugh Wallace extensive 
enough to cost £7799/10. For a sum of £2093 Captain 
James Tallmadge in December, 1782, and February, 1785, 
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bought twenty-six lots in Cory Town totalling 5064 acres 
in all, representing land forfeited by James Jauncey. 

Thus purchasers in the early period sought to hedge 
against the depreciation of the currency. The wealthy were 
trying to salvage some of the original cost of their Continen- 
tals and other depreciated bills and the soldiers, to use their 
pay certificates as the law intended. Speculation in both was 
rife. Prominent names are in conspicuous abundance 
throughout the early documents. It is clear that when it 
came to buying forfeited estates the well-established were 
first in the field and lost no time in reaping where they saw 
a good harvest. Whether their motives were investment or 
speculation, these purchasers nevertheless made it possible 
for the Commissioners in the Western District to carry out 
their assignment in the first few years when the War was not 
yet concluded. For the Commissioners, revenue for the State 
and revenge on the loyalists were the impelling considera- 
tions. Democratization of the land could wait. 


The second period of selling forfeited estates, 1784-1788, 
presented a somewhat different pattern. The Act of May 12, 
1784, which authorized the speedy sale of confiscated estates 
in disregard of the terms of the Treaty of Peace, removed all 
doubt about the status of loyalist property, and the Com- 
missioners in June, 1784, set about the task of disposing of 
these estates with renewed fervor. The large landowning 
speculators still accounted for a substantial proportion of 
purchases, but significantly there also began to appear names 
of former tenants, small farmers and poorer settlers. 

In the second period the political climate had changed. 
The Treaty of Peace had been signed; currency in the State 
had become stablized; displaced settlers were returning to 
their farms and new settlers, chiefly Yankees from New Eng- 
land, were flocking into Albany and Tryon Counties with a 
view to permanent settlement after years of upheaval. The 
population of Tryon County spurted from its low of 3500 
to 15,000 in the three years to 1786. When some Tories at- 
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tempted to return and claim their forfeited lands they were 
warned to leave and were treated more harshly than in the 
southern counties.*° 


The four years of the second period were the time of 
greatest activity in forfeiture sales. From June 29, 1784, to 
February 11, 1785, a period of seven and a half months, the 
Commissioners sold to eighty-nine different purchasers 246 
parcels totalling 51,905 acres confiscated from eighteen loyal- 


The totals of the figures gathered from the individual sales 
studied for the three periods clearly indicate not only the 
increased amount of money and land involved in all record- 
ed sales during the middle period, but also disclose a pro- 
gressively larger number of purchasers of loyalist estates. 


No. of 
loyalists whose No.of Pur- No.of Acres In- 
Dates estates were sold chasers Sales volved Price 
1780-83 60 89 264 $9,251 £ 58,705 
1784-88 34 142 308 88,792 £ 96,320 
1788-1823 17 115 131 $2,456 <£ 17,534 





Totals 78 (33 323 (25 703 160,499 £172,559 
duplicates) dupl.) 

These figures would indicate that in the middle period 
the property of thirty-four loyalists found its way into the 
hands of 142 new owners, over four times as many owners 
for this acreage as there were prior to confiscation. Of these 
142 purchasers, not more than twenty had appeared on the 
lists of the earlier period. More important than these statis- 
tics in evaluating the extent of land democratization is an 
analysis of the purchasers themselves. In judging whether 
they belonged to the large landowning speculating group as 
against the group of small farmers, tenants, or poor settlers 
it was necessary to set up certain criteria. Were they absen- 
tee owners? How much and what kind of land did they pur- 
chase? How long did they hold it before reselling? What 
profit, if any, did they net on resale? Other criteria included 
the public offices held by the purchasers, their military rank, 
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the number of slaves they owned, their occupation, and, 
finally, their assessments and taxes on real and personal prop- 
erty. A few of the names could not be identified at all and 
in many cases the information was insufficient for a judg- 
ment. That many names were too insignificant to be easily 
traced was some evidence that the persons were the obscure 
“little fellows.” Applying the above criteria, it appeared that 
that about seventy, that is, about one-half, could be classified 
as substantial landowners or at least moderately well-off. Of 
these twenty had already purchased advantageously in the 
earlier period. The remainder, approximately seventy, fell 
in the category of small or middle class farmers or poor 
settlers. 

Among those speculating in land on a large scale were 
James Caldwell and Henry Hart, Albany merchants, John 
Lansing Jr., a prominent Albany attorney, Henry Livingston 
of the Manor, Abraham Lansing, Dominick Lynch, and John 
McKesson, a New York attorney and friend of the Commis- 
sioners. Among the purchasers of more moderate wealth and 
moderate holdings were such residents of the Mohawk Val- 
ley as Robert Adams, a Johnstown merchant, Thomas Ecker- 
son Jr., of Schoharie, Colonel Adam Fonda, Major Jellis 
Fonda, John Fonda, Andrew Fink Jr., Adam Garlock, Jacob 
Stauring, Dr. Caleb Sweet, Major-General Abraham Veeder, 
Colonel Peter Vrooman, H. H. Vrooman, and Abraham 
Yates. Almost all of the latter lost heavily during the War in 
homes, mills, equipment, and merchandise. While Jellis 
Fonda had been one of the most prosperous merchants in the 
Valley he is said to have lost $60,000 worth of property 
destroyed by the enemy in addition to having had his home 
burned. These residents managed to offset their losses to 
some extent by buying good forfeited parcels in Johnstown, 
Butlersbury, Kingsborough, and the Royal Grant. Family 
relationships as well as associations in the Legislature were 
helpful in securing favorable purchases from the Commis- 
sioners.** While these were prominent names in the Valley, 
they could not be classed in wealth or land ownership with 
the very wealthy early purchasers of the Albany-Rensselaer 
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group of Bloodgoods, Cuylers, Gansevoorts, VanRensselaers, 
and Taylers and, compared with the large operations of 
these residents, their speculation in land was exceedingly 
moderate. 

Others purchasers from the Caughnawaga-Palatine area 
were settlers of small means and small freeholds, buying only 
modestly of forfeited lands. Typical examples of purchasers 
from this group are Benjamin Crosset Jr., Caughnawaga yeo- 
man, private in the Tryon County militia, head of a family 
of nine, owning personal property in Caughnawaga in 1786 
valued at £20, paying a tax of 4s. 7d., who bought half an 
acre in Johnstown of the Commissioners for £12, or Timo- 
thy Foot, a pathmaster of Johnstown, head of a family of 
eight, with real estate valued at £40 and personal property 
at £15, paying a tax of 12s. 6d., who bought half an acre 
in Johnstown for £7/10. The names of four of Sir William 
Johnson’s tenants appear also as purchasers, Zephaniah Bat- 
cheller, a carpenter, John Little, Peter Jost, a tanner, and 
Peter Young, a miller. All lived in Johnstown, two were 
privates in the militia, one, John Little, later became sheriff 
of Montgomery County and another, Zephaniah Batcheller, 
served later in the Assembly and as Judge of the Inferior 
Court of Common Pleas. Joseph Kline, Talmadge Edwards, 
Peter Louks, George Louks Jr., several Timmermans, Joseph 
Newman, Amaziah Rust, Comfort Shaw, and Hendrick Yan- 
ney are other names found among this group of freeholders, 
—solid, respected citizens of the Valley, but far from wealthy. 
Belonging neither to the very poor, nor to the tenantry, they 
were undoubtedly representative of a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the Valley. 

This. is admittedly a sampling and because of incomplete 
records cannot be tested against the total picture. Neverthe- 
less it would seem sufficient to indicate the pattern. Along 
with the wealthy landowners, speculators, and influential 
citizens a less well-to-do element now show up in the records 
as modest purchasers of forfeited lands. Once the ravages 
and uncertainties of war had passed and conditions in the 
Valley had stabilized, this group, as well as settlers from New 
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England, became active in buying forfeited lands, contribut- 
ing in some measure to the upsurge of population growth 
in the District. While the trend toward the democratization 
of land in New York was a gradual one, it was clearly per- 
ceptible in this period and gaining momentum. 


In 1788, when the Commissioners were charged by the 
Legislature with procrastination and undue expense in com- 
pleting the sales and their task given to the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, they estimated that one hundred thousand acres re- 
mained to be sold,—a fairly significant part of confiscated 
acreage. Thus a valid judgment on the extent of the break-up 
of large estates and the diffusion of land ownership should 
include the period after 1788, even though it was generally 
thought at the time to be merely a wind-up of the business. 
The dissatisfaction with the Commissioners stemmed from 
the slowness and inadequacy of the revenue raised and not 
from dishonest administration, favoritism, or failure ade- 
quately to democratize the land. After the repeal of the Act 
of Attainder on April 11, 1792, those attainted were permit- 
ted to return, but the forfeiture of their property was not 
affected. 

Deeds to 115 purchasers representing 131 parcels formerly 
owned by seventeen loyalists and involving 32,456 acres and 
£17,534, were found and studied for this period.*® Only 
nine of these parcels were over three hundred acres in size 
and sixty-four were less than one hundred acres. Only three 
names on the schedule for the third period had previously 
appeared on the list for the first period and only one name 
from the list for the second period. Two new Lansing names 
another Fonda, John Clayton, Abraham Varick, George G. 
Klock, and Christian Nellis appeared on the new list,—all 
of whom could be readily identified as belonging to prom- 
inent Revolutionary families of moderate means or to a 
wealthy speculating group. Thus, excepting about a dozen 
names, 104 remained which were not easily recognizable, 
difficult to trace,—small purchasers representing a different 
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type from that of the land-favored, powerful, Hudson-Albany 
families of the first period and those of moderate wealth of 
the second period. 

The tax rolls furnished some information about these ob- 
scure purchasers. Typical were Leonard Barnes of Palatine, 
who bought 183 acres in Magin’s Patent in 1803 for $458, 
listed on the Oppenheim assessment rolls in 1821 as owning 
ten acres valued at $100, Daniel Guile, head of a family of 
five in Palatine in 1800, who bought 250 acres for $656 in 
1803, listed in 1821 as owning 50 acres valued at $425, or 
Henry Cline of Palatine, who bought a hundred acres in 
1803 for $312 and was assessed in 1821 for ninety acres valued 
at $1080. Several nineteenth century writers speak of the 
tide of migration from New England and the purchase of 
forfeited estates by new immigrants to the Valley. Joel Mun- 
sell mentions a “restless, leveling, innovating spirit” which 
prevailed throughout Albany in 1803 and 1804, and Wash- 
ington Frothingham calls these purchasers a completely 
new class of settlers. *° 

There were two cases in the third period where the heirs 
of deceased loyalists recovered parcels undiscovered by the 
Commissioners by paying the appraised price. Special legis- 
lation of May 1, 1786, and April 21, 1787, made it possible 
for John Van Rensselaer to act as trustee for the widow and 
children of John Tabor Kempe in repurchase of 12,380 acres 
in Stratsburg Township, and for Cadwallader Colden, son of 
David Colden, to act as trustee for the children of David 
Colden. 

On relinquishing their office the Commissioners stated 
that the forfeiture process had been plain sailing until 1788, 
but that they were now among the rocks and quicksands of 
claims. The problem of claims persisted for many years 
and in 1797 the Legislature ordered all such claims barred in 
five years and set up a special Commission for Extinguishing 
Claims. The type of claims which harassed the Surveyor Gen- 
eral were those arising from obscurity of title and boundary, 
deficiency in acreage, dower rights, mortgages, debts owed 
and owing to forfeited estates, and improper conviction. 
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Viewed against the background of the total state land 
marketing picture in the post war decades, a time when 
western lands were being devoured in huge parcels by 
speculators and ambitious land companies, it is surprising 
to find any evidence at all of democratic disposition of for- 
feited lands. The State was concerned with extending the 
frontier, developing resources, and securing revenue. These 
objectives could be better accomplished by selling vast tracts 
to speculators and land companfes for development and re- 
sale than by selling directly to poor settlers, of whom there 
were far too few to absorb the necessary sales. After 1786 
western land was offered to settlers in competition with for- 
feited estates and often good buys along rivers were available 
at fifty cents an acre. In addition, many prospective poor 
farmer purchasers had received soldiers’ bounties, and those 
who had not served could readily buy up soldiers’ rights for 
a song,—in 1788, for eight dollars per six hundred acres, and 
in 1792, for thirty dollars. Thus it was not opportunity but 
interest in forfeited estates which was lacking. By 1800 when 
a soldier’s right had advanced to three or five dollars per 
acre there was more inducement to claim and purchase un- 
discovered forfeited land. 

In summary, the pattern of sales of forfeited land in the 
Western District shows a mixture of several types of pur- 
chasers, both the wealthy and the poorer classes, and was a 
changing one over the long period of selling. Although 
loyalist legislation aimed to protect tenants, to encourage 
selling in small parcels of five hundred acres, and to open 
the opportunity to purchase fairly to all, the Commissioners’ 
primary task was not democratization of the land. The early 
period showed very little democratic disposition of forfeited 
estates, except as they might be acquired by soldiers’ depre- 
ciation certificates, and tenants, small owners, or poor farm- 
ers are almost entirely absent from the purchaser lists. Dur- 
ing the acute war years of 1780-81 and the years of bitterness 
immediately following, especially in the charred and barren 
Mohawk Valley, revenue and revenge were the obvious 
justifications for disposition of loyalist lands and few show- 
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ed resentment at the manner in which the Commissioners 
handled their assignment. The immediate post war popula- 
tion in the Mohawk Valley was sparse, scattered, and disin- 
terested. Many tenants had departed with their landlords. As 
the wounds of war began to heal and memory blurred the 
wrongs of the past, as new and welcome settlers moved into. 
the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, a change in public attitude 
could be detected. The change was reflected in the purchasers 
of the second period when most of the names were new ones 
and when half the list appeared to fall in the categories of 
middle class farmers or even poor settlers. The justice of 
confiscation of loyalist estates was still keenly felt; in fact, the 
search for undetected parcels was enthusiastically pursued. 
Nevertheless the existing situation was opportunistically 
exploited to give a new emphasis to a motive that was at 
best secondary at the start, namely, a more democratic land 
distribution of the remaining estates. In the period after 
1788 the change in manner of selling was even more marked 
and the diffusion of land among many owners even greater. 
A further conscious effort can be noted to break up land into 
small parcels and assist occupants in acquiring title. 

Thus there is some truth in both contentions, that of the 
older historians who regarded the forfeiture sales as con- 
tributing to social democracy and that of more recent stu- 
dents who concluded there was less democratization than pre- 
viously maintained. The selling of forfeited estates did not 
of itself cause a radical redistribution of the landed wealth 
and a new economic and social order, but in combination 
with other factors, such as the opening up of western lands, 
its availability at low prices, soldiers’ bounties, peace and 
independence, the break-up of loyalist holdings speeded up 
the process of land democratization and offered additional 
opportunity for purchasers. To judge the extent to which 
the forfeiture process was a democratic land movement is 
to judge it in the light of modern social and political con- 
cepts not present in the original purpose of the forfeiture 
laws. If a more democratic land distribution resulted from 
forfeiture sales, it was concomitant and not central to the 
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purpose, as the Commissioners had to complete transactions 
on forfeited lands wherever the revenue lay. It was consider- 
ed in the public interest in the long run to sell to those who 
could fulfill the terms of the statutes and achieve the pur- 
pose the laws originally intended. However, after 1784 and 
particularly after 1788, the policy which was launched in a 
punitive spirit and which aimed to produce much needed 
revenue took on a new emphasis simply as a result of a 
change in the manner of administering forfeiture sales. The 
original objective of selling regardless of customer was modi- 
fied, once the war years were over, to that of directing sales 
along lines which would benefit tenants and small farmers, 
would encourage new settlers, and would break up into 
small farms the large holdings of the departed Tories. Thus 
it may be said that land democratization was a by-product 
of the Revolution, and the redistribution of forfeited lands 
in its long range impact contributed to bringing about signi- 
ficant social changes. 
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THE EVIL CITY IN AMERICAN FICTION 


EUGENE ARDEN * 


achieved the proportions of a national myth—perhaps 

justified in part by the facts of New York life and am- 
plified by a long and vital tradition of mistrust for all urban 
centers. Jefferson, one of the earliest American critics of 
urbanism, gave eloquent tongue to a popular fear when he 
declared: “I dread the day when people are piled up one 
upon another in cities!” * The philosopher-statesman was 
echoed in 1836 by J. K. Paulding and the editors of so so- 
phisticated a publication as the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
The arguments posited by these urbane gentlemen were, of 
course, the familiar clichés of philosophical primitivism: the 
rural man enjoyed a more natural life of simplicity, self- 
dependence, and greater health—both moral and physical— 
than was to be found in the cities; farmers were closer 
to nature and God than city people, who worshipped Mam- 
mon. Paulding confidently concluded: “‘An age of simplicity 
is, therefore, an age of morality,” and the Knickerbocker edi- 
tors added: “It is to the agricultural portion of our commun- 
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ity that we must look for the preservation of our liberties.” * 

We may object to the patent over-simplification of such 
arguments, but we cannot doubt that they enjoyed wide cur- | 
rency in American thinking. Even while the wilderness was 
being conquered by towns and villages, and they in turn by 
‘“‘megalopolitan” centers, protests and warnings were repeat- 
edly sounded. In spite of the cult of progress, there appeared, 
as Howard Mumford Jones recently stated, a growing sense 
that city life was not only irreligious and unnatural, but that 


T= characterization of New York as the evil city has 
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the type of American produced by urbanism was somehow 
a sorry, shoddy product when measured against the rich ideal 
of individualism.? And this sense of dissatisfaction, as we 
shall see, proved a more powerful influence on American 
fiction than any philosophy of optimism. 

This particular attitude of the primitivist, directing a 
mythology of suspicion against the dangers of a great me- 
tropolis, was certainly not peculiar to America’s attitude 
toward New York. Not only the attitude, but its expression 
in fiction, was fully evident in the novels of London and 
Paris even before New York became important as a literary 
subject. The novels of Dickens, for example, did much to 
inform an international public of poverty, vice and villainy 
to be encountered in London. But the attitude actually dates 
back to the beginnings of the English novel; Fielding, in 
Joseph Andrews, played upon two opposite poles of environ- 
ment—the evil city and the pure countryside, To be sure, 
not all of the characters in this novel are rigidly classified by 
this scheme but there can be no question about Fielding’s 
attitude. His virtuous young footman struggles against the 
temptations of London, not allowing city friends to “teach 
him to game, swear, drink, nor any other genteel vice the 
town abounded with.” Joseph himself, in a letter to his sis- 
ter Pamela, gives voice to complaints against the metropolis 
which are by now so well known as to have become clichés. 
If he is discharged for refusing to satisfy the appetites of 
Lady Booby, he will be happy, he says, to return to his old 
master’s country seat, for “London is a bad place, and there 
is so little fellowship, that the next-door neighbors don’t 
know one another.” * 

What was, however, merely incidental in Fielding’s novel 
became the very heart of Balzac’s Pére Goriot. The innocent 
and ambitious law student, Eugene de Rastignac, is the em- 
bodiment of an unbroken succession of heroes, veritable 
male Cinderellas, whose adventures in the big city have be- 
come a recurrent theme in modern literature. From the time 
of Balzac’s Eugene to Thomas Wolfe’s, the same myth has 
been adapted to the experience of every new generation: the 
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upright young man from the village comes to the great city 
to study law or art, to go into business or journalism, or in 
some way to find scope for his grand ambitions. He finds 
that as a newcomer he must enter into fierce combat for a 
place of prominence in the hard-hearted city (“This Paris 
life is a perpetual warfare,” young Rastignac writes his 
mother). What happens to the hero after he recognizes the 
city as his adversary depends upon the tradition in which the 
writer is working. In the romantic or optimistic view the 
hero withstands the forces of evil, or extricates himself from 
the possibilities of moral compromise in the nick of time, 
and retires once again to the good rural life. In the more 
vital and realistic fiction the hero is corrupted by degrees 
and adopts the acquisitive values of the city; even when his 
ambitions are fulfilled, his material triumph becomes a moral 
defeat. He rarely, in any case, finds his happiness by return- 
ing to a grove on the countryside. 

If we can believe our urban fiction, the American provin- 
cial about to be thrown into the welter of New York was 
forewarned against the metropolitan evils. In practically 
every instance, his dear motier, his virtuous uncle, the vil- 
lage elders, and most of popular literature advised against the 
move. Even ancient folklore warned against the dangers of 
urban living; a country mouse went to visit his cousin in the 
city, and had such a harrowing set of experiences that he 
barely escaped with his life and sanity. How pleasant did the 
rude, simple fare of the country seem after the deluding 
finery of the city! 5 

But all the warnings went unheeded, and the lure of the 
city supplied literature with one of its legendary figures. 
Knapsack in hand, clothing coarse and homespun, the bloom 
of outdoor health on his cheeks, the rustic hero entered 
New York to seek fame and fortune. Opportunity was 
there, and the stakes were high—to become richer than 
an Eastern prince, or poorer than the rudest serf; to live in 
splendor, power, and renown, or to die in foul patches and 
misery. 

A typical warning was sounded in Osgood Bradbury’s The 
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Belle of the Bowery (1846), when the virtuous heroine's 
mother tells her that New York is a “wicked city where 
there are thousands of temptations’; the girl must “guard 
. . . against the wiles and seductions of the young men who 
inhabit the city!” ® The theme is dramatized by the heroine's 
nearly falling victim to Henry Luroff( the name itself is in- 
structive), who “has seduced more girls from the country 
than any other young man in the city.’ Not only virtuous 
girls, but virtuous men are in danger too. Edward Z. C. 
Judson’s The B’Hoys of New York (1849) declares that for 
the street-walker “the green countryman is her only game.” * 
Like so many others of its type, The B’Hoys seems so intent 
on describing all the horror of city evil that it makes the 
evil downright attractive. A certain “den of iniquity’ is 
pictured with its “long and splendidly-furnished bar,” on 
which “in elegant cut-glass decanters, are the glittering 
liquids . . . like a woman’s bright eyes.’ Behind the bar, 
against the wall “is hung a magnificent painting . . . the 
picture of a nude woman, standing in an attitude of volup- 
tuousness.” Such a scene can hardly be called discouraging 
to the young man in the country who wishes to go out into 
the world. “And,” the author assures him, “there is not only 
one saloon with such pictures over the bar, but dozens, in 
Broadway and other streets of the city.” * We may reasonably 
doubt that Edward Judson, better remembered as the 
enormously successful hack writer ‘““Ned Buntline,” had any 
illusions about the moral effect the B’Hoys would have on a 
restless villager. His pen was for sale at so much per word and 
he spent a lifetime pouring out pulp fiction based on the 
current daydreams and clichés about the sea, the wild West, 
and New York lowlife. But Judson’s intentions are secondary; 
‘more important is the assumption we can make about his 
familiar image of wicked New York. He must have been 
catering to an already popular conception of the city. 
Among the mid-nineteenth century hack novelists, how- 
ever, Judson must bow to Osgood Bradbury as the writer 
who used the image of evil New York with the greatest repe- 
tition and insistence. In his Female Depravity; or, The 
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House of Death (1852) a Negro servant exclaims: “O, mas- 
ser, dis city be berry wicked. Great many bad men and wo- 
men in it. But I pities de young white gals, specially if dey 
be poor; for de men gib ’em money and lead ’em astray from 
de path ob virtue.” ?° His novel The Gambler’s League; or, 
The Trials of a Country Maid (1857) deals with two confi- 
dence men and their tool, the beautiful Arabella, who is 
forced to live with one of them. Depraved by a life of sin in 
New York, she develops a special talent for ensnaring coun- 
try victims, as she herself had been ensnared. She despises her 
seducer: “O, how I thirst for his blood!” 14 But it is too late 
for Arabella; and, cries the author, let her fate be a warning 
to other country maids who yearn for the tinsel and luxury 
of city life. 

In the decades just following the Civil War, when tales 
of city evil achieved their widest popularity, the Henry Holt 
Company reprinted Theodore Winthrop’s 1861 novel, Ceci/ 
Dreeme. The moral of the tale was illustrated by the book’s 
cover, which had the design of a spider spinning its web, 
ready to ensnare the unsuspecting. “Night! Night in the 
great city!’ cries the novel. “Night! when the gas-lights, 
relit, awaken harmful purposes . . . when the tiger and 
tigress take their stand where the prey will be sure to come 
...’ ? In actuality, the prey just after the Civil War was 
possibly a mere boy. New York had become the destination 
of hundreds of youngsters who had tasted excitement in the 
army, and who were lost to the old homesteads forever. One 
of their few real friends was Charles Loring Brace, who in- 
vited the newcomers to his Newsboys’ Lodging House, where 
they roomed while supporting themselves by shining shoes 
or selling newspapers.’* 

Everett J. Wendell, assistant superintendent of the Lodg- 
ing House in 1868, came across an installment in Student 
and Schoolmate of a story called Ragged Dick; or, Street Life 
in New York by a writer named Horatio Alger. Invited to 
use the Lodging House as a source for more boys’ tales, Alger 
began a series whose popularity was phenomenal. He later 
became a chaplain and then for a time schoolmaster of the 
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Lodging House, identifying his whole life with the problems 
of these homeless youngsters. Perhaps his outstanding con- 
tribution to their welfare was an almost singlehanded ex- 
posure and stamping out of the vicious “padrone system.” 
This particular form of slavery consisted of buying and im- 
porting Italian youngsters to play violins for many hours a 
day on the streets of New York. They were ill-clothed, ill- 
fed, generally beaten, and forced to turn over all their earn- 
ings to the masters. By stirring a storm of protest (and re- 
fusing to be cowed by padrone ruffians), Alger succeeded in 
promoting protective legislation. Phil, the Fiddler (1871) 
is the novel in which he. embodied his protest, and it was 
this novel which remained Alger’s own favorite. 

Though Alger’s heroes are generally rewarded with suc- 
cess in the face of hardships, the hardships themselves are 
far more striking than the boys’ successes. Ragged Dick ad- 
vises his friend from the country, “A feller has to look sharp 
in this city, or he'll lose his eye teeth before he knows it.” 
Even Dick “now and then played tricks upon unsophisticat- 
ed boys from the country.” }* To be sure, Alger intended no 
relationship between environment and conduct. A philo- 
sophical consideration of that sort would have been beyond 
his readers and perhaps even beyond Alger himself. His 
novels have as their basic theme the homily that honesty and 
energy will be rewarded in this world, the next, or both. His 
young heroes did not shrink from life, but conquered it. 
Thus, for all the meals missed and the cold nights spent 
huddled in alleyways, the Alger boys nevertheless helped 
make a magnet of the city. As late as 1928 the manager of the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House reluctantly admitted that more 
boys were running away from home to try their luck in New 
York because of Alger’s stories than for any other reason.’® 

A boy who might well have been attracted to New York 
by Alger’s tales is the chief character in a Beadle book by 
Charles Morris, Honest Harry; or, The Country Boy Adrift 
in the City (1882). The opposing forces here—as indicated 
by the title itself—are immediately engaged in battle. Harry 
has just come to New York when he encounters some young 
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wharf rats jeering at an old drunk. The good country boy 
will not see “an old grandfather treated that way,” so he 
beats the bully who is leader of the gang and then significant- 
ly challenges the others: ‘“‘Come on, my hearties . . . It’s 
county against the city, you know.” The gang retreats, but 
as the author points out, one does not score such easy vic- 
tories over the city. All through the story various members 
of the gang fall upon Honest Harry at unexpected moments. 
until they become tormenting furies. His earlier independ- 
ence must be compromised, and for self-protection he allies 
himself with another gang of wharf rats. “I wish I was back 
in Dover,” Harry sighs to himself at last. “It’s just a fight for 
life here in the city.” 17 

J. F. Hume’s Five Hundred Majority (1872) is an excel- 
lent example of how a novel could be constructed almost 
entirely in the popular tradition of the pure countryside 
against the evil city. The hero is the legendary young man 
from the country who decides to seek his fortune in New 
York. His family, as we may expect, is violently opposed to 
the move. “I warned him agin it,” his exasperated uncle 
says; “—told him there wus more ‘'n enough people there 
already—that a good share of them, men and women, wusn’t 
fit fur no young man of good morals to sociate with.” But, 
as usual, he will not heed the good advice, “for the city, it 
must be recollected, culls the flower of the country’s man- 
hood, alas! too often to blight it.’”” In New York he is sud- 
denly exposed to “the sensual and vulgar enticements which 
crouch along every avenue of the great city and which drag 
their thousands down to ruin.” This particular novel ends 
happily—for the hero soon returns to the old homestead; but 
let not others who contemplate the same mad venture take 
heart. The author warns: “Of the ten thousand young men 
from the country who, with favorable prospects and bright’ 
hopes, annually enter New York City with a view to per- 
manent residence, nine thousand had better at once cast 
themselves into the sea.” "8 

A parallel mythology of warning was created for the rural 
heroines who sought release from the monotony and drudg- 
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ery of farm life. By the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, novels began to reflect the appearance of these young 
women in urban centers, where they could taste the excite- 
ments of city life while supporting themselves as domestics, 
office workers, or factory help. The thesis of these novels is 
simply that the city victimizes these girls, taking advantage 
of their innocence and inexperience to make them slum 
drudges. Any excitement they find is at the expense of their 
chastity. A newcomer to New York in T. S. Arthur's Cast 
Adrift (1873), for example, runs the gamut of city dangers. 
She is tricked into a brief acquaintance with an evil charac- 
ter, drugged, and robbed. An old lecher then cuts her long 
tresses and strips her of her clothes. When she awakens in a 
damp cellar, sick, alone, and impoverished, she is so engulfed 
in misery that she commits suicide. 

In some ways the most effective, if the weirdest and least 
restrained, novel dealing with an unhappy young woman in 
the evil city of New York is Joaquin Miller’s The Destruc- 
tion of Gotham (1886). The author was a bizarre far-West- 
ern poet whose Pacific Poems (1870) had made him an over- 
night London sensation as “the Byron of Oregon.’ What he 
offers in this novel is a violent apocalyptic vision of the burn- 
ing of New York—the destruction brought about by a sudden 
release of all the terrible energies of evil abroad in Gotham. 
The tone of the novel is sometimes a hysterical screech: ““The 
great city lies trembling, panting, quivering in her wild, 
white heat of intoxication, excitement, madness—drunken 
and devilish pursuits of power, pleasure, and gold... . Never 
grew a City so great, .. . and her glory, her greatness, her sud- 
den power and splendor have made her mad.” ?® 

The horror scenes of urban poverty are all the more stark 
for being set in the midst of lyrical rambling. The heroine, 
one of the many who “enter New York never to return,” *° 
ends her life in a tenement hovel where she places tobacco 
stems around the bed, hoping that the swarms of rats will 
not eat their way through the tobacco. “It is a stormy sea,” 
Miller writes. “You may hear a continual moan. . . . The 
people here are wrecked seamen.” *! 
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Like the heroine of Miller’s novel, Cora Strang of Edgar 
Fawcett’s The Evil That Men Do (1889) is pursued, be- 
trayed, and ruined by men—the main force of both tragedies 
stemming from the barren, joyless life of a tenement working 
girl. “I came to this great, cruel city and got to be the slavin’ 
drudge I am,” Cora says. Of the factory she worked in briefly, 
she adds: “The sights I did see in that place! Girls . . . sick 

. with their hands all sore and bleedin’, and some so poor 
that they daresn’t send out for more than a five-cent lunch.” ** 
There is much to tempt Cora from her life of drudgery, but 
for a time she manages to “keep straight’; there was her 
past life in the country to remind her of virtue and “to smile 
at her from afar.” So she resists the factory manager who 
offers her higher wages if she will be “a bit obliging,” and 
so too does she resist her landlady’s son; then when she is a 
domestic, she fights off the butler as well as the master him- 
self. Finally she falls; a playboy (the archetypal city villain) 
seduces her. It is a short step to prostitution once she has 
been “ruined,” and tippling hastens her degeneration. She 
is found at last in a Bowery alley one night, her throat slit 
by an old admirer. 

Cora and her country sisters were simply not equipped to 
deal with the dangers of city evil. Their background was 
limited and they were too trusting, contrary to the city girls 
who had presumably been taught the ways of the world. 
Emilie Ruck de Schell, who daringly confessed that she was 
a “Bohemian” in an 1895 article for Arena, explained: 


City-bred girls are comparatively safe in the hands of 
even the most unprincipled men, for they have been 
trained . . . and know how to take care of themselves. 
But the girls who fall into Bohemian ways are too often 
gifted girls whose country or village homes have denied 
them the scope for the exercise of their talents. The 
glowing cheeks and fresh, unsophisticated manners of 
these daughters of a purer atmosphere cannot be but 
attractive to the blasé men of the world.** 


This is charming optimism, but not altogether the truth— 
as Stephen Crane demonstrated so brilliantly in Maggie 
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(1893). The pressures of a corrupt urban environment over- 
come that hapless girl just as surely as if she had come fresh 
and uninstructed from some sweet village. The perfidy of 
her brother and the foul mouth of her drunken mother 
should have taught Maggie much of the evil ways of the 
world, but they leave her, instead, fully susceptible to the 
flashy charms of a bartender who seduces and betrays her. 
Maggie’s end, like Cora’s in The Evil That Men Do, is 
prostitution and death. 

The mythology of horror continues into our own day. 
In Benjamin Appel’s recent novel, Power-House (1939), the 
heroine saves money “back home” for a trip to New York. 
Once there, she is enticed into a gambling club, where she 
loses her money, is given a drugged drink, and then ravished 
by a line-up of young toughs. “Ruined,” she can never again 
take up her old life at home. The whole procedure, as de- 
scribed in the novel, is understood to be a perfectly usual 
means of recruiting for New York’s vast number of bawdy 
houses, 

Occasionally, evil New York was used for comic pur- 
poses; at any rate the country bumpkin did not always feel 
helpless before the city. In Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden 
(1900), Uncle Eb declares: “‘S’pose we musn’t talk t’ no 
strangers there ’n New York. I’ve read ’n the Tribune how 
they'll purtend t’ be friends an’ then grab yer money an’ 
run like Sam Hill. If I meet any o’ them fellers they’re goin’ 
t’ find me purty middlin’ poor comp’ny.” ** Such unconcern- 
ed boldness, with happy results, is a rarity, for the corruption 
of New York has reached not only prostitutes, racketeers, and 
politicians, but the children as well. Tough tenement boys 
in Howard Fast’s A Place in the City (1937) convince girl 
friends to visit cellars with them; they torture a prim school 
teacher by leaving a contraceptive on her desk every so often. 
A good cop asks a priest, “Now, father, wouldn’t you say 
that there is a judgment coming on this great city of ours, a 
great judgment to pay for its wickedness?” *> The question 
is rhetorical; the feeling which runs all through such novels 
is that doomsday is coming, that New York, like the two Old 
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Testament cities of the plain, will be destroyed in its wicked- 
ness by fire and brimstone from heaven. 


What corrupts the provincial in New York? One answer, 
according to the novels, is money—the same force that cor- 
rupts the natives of the city. On the simplest level, urban fic- 
tion could announce that rumors of easy, gracious living in 
the cities are deluding fairy tales, for urban existence is a 
vicious struggle. What, however, of those who do “succeed” 
by accumulating wealth quickly? They too, we are told, are 
generally corrupted, because success in the city means com- 
promise of principle and the adoption of acquisitive values 
and predatory ways. This was the tragedy of Eugene de Ras- 
tignac in Balzac’s Pére Goriot, who succumbed to a city 
which was not only corrupt, but specifically corrupted by 
money, by a leisure class in frantic pursuit of power and 
pleasure. Similarly, America’s financial center came to be 
known as “money-mad.” Even novels primarly concerned 
with other matters make capital of the cliché: Miller’s The 
Destruction of Gotham, for example, makes repeated refer- 
ences to “this gold-getting city” and “the great, greedy, and 
money-getting city.” The attitude is summed up by the 
epithet, “The very first of the Ten Commandments of New 
York: “THOU SHALT NOT BE POOR!’ ” *6 

One of the earliest attacks on the ‘‘city of gold” is James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Home as Found (1838), which regards 
New York as a shabby center of commercialism and, worse, 
of speculation. A Wall Street broker in the novel offers this 
remarkable account of a parcel of land: 


This was the farm of old Volkert Van Brunt, five years 
since, off of which he and his family had made a liveli- 
hood for more than a century, by selling milk. Two 
years since, the sons sold it to Peter Feeler for a hundred 
an acre, or for the total sum of five thousand dollars. 
The next spring Mr. Feeler sold it to John Search... 
for twenty-five thousand. Search sold it at a private 
sale to Nathan Rise for fifty thousand the next week, 
and Rise had parted with it to a company, before the 
purchase, for a hundred and twelve thousand, cash.*7 
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The really frenzied financiers who figured in post-Civil 
War novels would have regarded the land sale described by 
Cooper as sound investments. The great speculations were 
yet to come; when they did, particularly with the Civil War, 
Wall Street attracted thousands of new dabblers, investors 
and plungers. James K. Medbery, in a sober if anecdotal 
fashion, undertook to enlighten the public in 1879 with his 
Men and Mysteries of Wall Street. “The slang of the stock- 
board,” he wrote, “found its way to the drawing room.” Gold 
was the favorite with the ladies, clergymen rather effected 
mining stock and petroleum, lawyers dabbled in Erie, and 
solid merchants “preferring their customary staples, sold 
cotton or corn for future delivery, or bought cotton or salt 
on margins.” Of New York in general during the sixties, 
Medbery wrote: “Eminent before, this chief metropolis of 
the seaboard now assumed absolute financial supremacy. Its 
alternations of buoyancy and depression produced corre- 
sponding perturbations in every state, city, and village, in the 
land.” ** If a few moralists regarded the actual phenomenon 
as a sickening fever, the reading public showed unflagging 
interest in Alger-like tales of rags to riches. Sometimes the 
national legend was clothed in virtue. Judge Thomas Mel- 
lon, father of Andrew Mellon, was said to have recalled the 
joy with which he came upon a dilapidated copy of the Auto- 
biography of Franklin, “poorer than myself,’ who by his 
own bootstraps was “elevated to wealth and fame.” *° 

Richard B. Kimball’s Henry Powers, Banker (1868) is a 
novel of financial New York, with the familiar opposition 
of country against the city as its central tension. The chief 
character is once again an upright young man who comes 
from the “purer atmosphere” of a small town to New York, 
where he is struck by the “unceasing hum of action.” Of his 
first day in New York, Powers exclaims, “One wonder suc- 
ceeded another, until I felt beside myself.” But in retrospect 
he says of the country youths who wish to leave their native 
villages for New York: “God help the youth who first at- 
tempts it!” *° 

Obscure men who, like Powers, had made quick and vast 
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fortunes in commerce, or out West in wheat, beef, steel, or 
mining, soon sought new fields to conquer. They and the 
women they married when they were young and poor became 
socially ambitious, if not for their own sake then at least for 
their marriageable daughters. ““The newspaper accounts of 
New York society thrilled the newly rich,” and in “ a great 
glitte: ing caravan” the multi-millionaries by sheer weight of 
numbers broke through “the archaic barriers.” The hus- 
bands bought their wives brownstone mansions, and the 
Wives swung into the tide of fashion with “receptions, balls, 
and kettledrums, elegent equipages with coachmen in 
bright-buttoned livery, footmen in topboots, maid-servants 
and man-servants, including a butler, and all the adjuncts of 
fashionable life in a great metropolis.” *1 The mad pursuit of 
“position,” based on money and the advantageous marriages 
that money could arrange, was on. “Society in New York be- 
came concentrated and centralized like the railroads or the 
slaughterhouse system; and New York’s social court over- 
shadowed all others.” ** It was a society where some fluctua- 
tion of one’s fortune, if not one’s conduct, was possible, 
though the “important things” were inviolable. All was not 
lost, for example, if one could still dine at Mrs. Astor’s; 
nothing had been gained, however, if one couldn’t. Not to 
rate an invitation to an Astor ball was in the polite world 
“equal to a sentence of banishment for life.” ** 

The crudities of earlier New York novels no longer suf- 
ficed, by the latter part of the nineteenth century, to deal 
knowingly with this New York society and its struggles to 
remain exclusive. The opportunity was there for fiction of 
subtlety and impact, but few American writers of the period 
were in any way equal to the task, or the opportunity. Here 
and there, even in minor novels, are flashes of genuine wit 
or insight. The dynamic personality of Colonel Carver, for 
example, really a secondary character in Ellen Olney Kirk’s 
Queen Money (1888), makes of him the center of gravity in 
that novel—the main characters spinning about him and his 
financial schemes. The Colonel’s favorite remark, looked 
upon as humorous and even vulgar at first, turns into a 
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pronouncement of doom for anyone trusting him. “Talk is 
talk, but money buys the land,” booms the Colonel at every 
opportunity, and he believes precisely in what he says. The 
Wall Street brokers and speculators from the ranks of high 
society end as his dupes—reversing the usual procedure for 
once. 

The succession of compromised principles, quick wealth, 
and social ambitions became a recurrent pattern in New 
York novels whose theme was the connection between ma- 
terial success and moral failure. Charles Dudley Warner's 
trilogy, ten years in the making, was the most ambitious 
treatment of this theme in New York literature of the nine- 
teenth century. The story of a Wall Street fortune and its 
morally paralyzing effects was begun in A Little Journey Into 
the World (1889), continued in The Golden House (1894), 
and brought to a close as a cycle which is about to begin all 
over again in That Fortune (1899). 

The first of these three novels is in almost all respects the 
best. Working with fresh materials, Warner parallels a finan- 
cial rise and spiritual disintegration more subtly than in the 
two novels which follow; the prose itself has a high polish 
and several extraordinary turns of phrase. “Americans,” one 
character remarks, “‘are born with a fear of not being busy.” 
Or, better, “Life was a good deal like reading the dictionary 
and remembering none of the words.” ** If the novel has a 
basic deficiency, Warner himself was well aware of it. In an 
introductory sketch to a collected edition of his works (1904), 
he points out that the “demoralization in (Margaret De- 
bree’s) soul” was the result “of certain well-known influences 
in our existing social life.” When Margaret dies in childbirth 
at the end of the volume, it is not the end of her story, not 
in the sense that Lily Bart’s story reaches its pathetic climax 
in Edith Wharton’s The House of Mirth; it is an ending of 
convenience, for the really sordid details would just begin 
at that point. Warner's introduction apologizes, “I found 
it utterly impossible to go on with what might have been the 
bitter, logical development of Margaret’s career.” 

Margaret starts as what we recognize as a stock character, 
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having come to New York from a small New England town. 
She is not a country bumpkin, but a woman of charm and 
culture, and she attracts the attention and love of Rodney 
Henderson, a stock market operator of great nerve and 
dubious methods. After they are married and settled in New 
York, Margaret starts by “understanding” Rodney’s ways and 
ends by condoning them, though her conscience troubles her. 
A restlessness takes hold of her: 


She flung herself onto an easy chair before the fir, and 
took up a novel. It was a novel with a religious problem. 
In vain she tried to be interested in it. At home she 
would have absorbed it eagerly; they would have dis- 
cussed it; the doubts and suggestions in it would have 
assumed the deepest personal importance. It might have 
made an era in her thoughtful country life. Here it did 
not appeal to her; it seemed so unreal and shadowy in 
a life that had so much more of action than reflection 
in it... She began to feel the influence of that life 
which will not let one stand still for a moment.*® 


It is symptomatic that Margaret should begin to feel that 
“moral lines were not so clearly drawn as she had thought.’’** 
As her husband’s fortune grows, so too do her social ambi- 
tions. When their new town house is opened, her new-found 
passion for display is satisfied only by inviting a thousand 
guests to the housewarming. After the great ball a country 
preacher is reported as declaring, “Behold how vain are the 
triumphs of the world! See the result of the worship of 
Mammon. My friends, the age is materialized, a spirit of 
worldliness is abroad.’’*? But, observes Warner, though the 
plain country girl thanked God for such a warning, she 
dreamed of Margaret’s career, and the country boy studied 
the ways of Henderson’s success and resolved that he too 
would seek his fortune in the bad metropolis. The boy and 
girl cannot know that even at her moment of social triumph, 
Margaret quite rightly sees herself as a “dead soul” led astray 
by the city’s allurements. 

Another novel whose plot, characters, and theme are all 
conditioned by New York’s financial activity is Upton Sin- 
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clair’s The Money Changers (1908), a book of considerable 


power, if without the surface polish of Sinclair's later Lanny 
Budd volumes. When the heroine starts on a merry whirl in 
New York with money made in stock speculations, her friend 
Montague decides to inform himself about the workings of 
Wall Street. Major Venable, to whom he applies for advice, 
reels off story after story of financial deals which have 
fleeced the weak and made millionaires out of the ruthless. 
“It always gave him delight to witness Montague’s consterna- 
tion over his pictures of the city’s corruption.” 

Another friend and financier, General Prentice, helps in 
the education of Montague: 


You buy up a piece of land with as big a mortgage as 
you can get, and you put up a million-dollar building 
and mortgage that. You start a trust company, and you 
get out imposing advertisements, and the public comes 
in. Then you hypothecate your stock in company num- 
ber one, and you have your dummy directors lend you 
more money, and you can buy another trust company. 
They call that pyramiding . . . The more of them you 
get, the more prominent you become in the newspapers, 
and the more the public trusts you.*® 


Precisely these practices caused hatred and distrust of 
money-men, city bankers, and all of “Wall Street,” which is 
not so much a place as a national villain. When the little man 
who faithfully invested in a trust company headed by a 
prominent figure asks, after any one of the numerous 
“crashes,” what has happened to his few hundred grubby 
dollars, a city corporation lawyer informs him that the trust 
“failed.” He can put the blame on “conditions.” The little 
man is ¢#!iivi so philosophical; he knows where else to put 
the blame. i« irony of Sinclair’s novel is that when the 
villain, one of the money capital’s great figures, engineers a 
panic on Wall Street, both of Montague’s informed advisers, 
the Major and the General, are caught completely off-guard 
and lose heavily. “What I have seen in the Metropolis,’ Mon- 
tague concludes, “has filled me with dismay, almost with 
terror.’’*° 
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“Never talk about money,” Edith Wharton’s mother told 
her, “and think about it as little as possible.”*! But the girl 
grew up in a society where such tranquillity was impossible. 
If her class had lost the will or the nerve to make money, the 
vulgarians of new capitalism were invading Fifth Avenue 
with success in proportion to income. The Knickerbocker 
aristocrats were amused, haughty, repulsed—and above all, 
helpless. Where proud papas and impeccable mamas had once 
examined a suitor’s forebears, examination of his bank assets 
became the new order of the day. Daughters who could not 
catch foreign titles were married off to barons of pig iron, 
and the best one could hope for was that contact with civil- 
ization would soon “soften” the boors. 

Money opened the doors of high society to newcomers; the 
old aristocrats, unfortunately, had many unpaid bills. For a 
picture of this New York, in lieu of a Balzac or a Thackeray, 
we have the acidulous satire of Edith Wharton. Cold-blooded 
pursuit of an ‘“‘advantageous marriage” was an integral part 
of her world, and in The House of Mirth (1905) she pictures 
her society as no one else ever did. Her unique success came 
not only because she knew her society so well—others knew 
it just as well—but because she could maintain that rare 
double vision, being bored by its limitations but never losing 
her affection for it, attracted by its splendor and tradition 
but repulsed by its sham. 

Lily Bart is generously endowed with refinement, taste, 
breeding, and social connection; in fact, she has everything 
but money. She must marry well, and in pursuit of her game 
she drags through an exhausting routine of dinners, yachting 
trips, and weekend parties with the very rich. Simon Rosedale 
offers himself and his millions, but Simon is a Jew. The 
obvious choice—the reader knows this immediately—is the 
cultured and sympathetic Lawrence Seldon; but he hasn’t 
any money, or at least not what Lily would consider money. 
A product of her race and place, she is for sale, but the bid 
must be high. 

The characterization of Lily is extraordinary in the way it 
tugs the reader in opposite directions. She is a snob, some- 
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thing of a hypocrite, and not even bright in failing to recog- 
nize Seldon as the man to marry; on the other hand, her 
determination engages our sympathy, and we know she 
deserves better than the fate which frustrates her every 
attempt to overcome a legion of difficulties. Trapped by a 
society whose standards she foolishly believes in, Lily is ill- 
used and destroyed. Just before her end, she has the oppor- 
tunity to strike back at her tormentors—she could even 
threaten to do so and profit enormously with this weapon. 
But, like Henry James’ American, Lily will not use the 
incriminating letters which have fallen into her hands. We 
are taught the price of morality in an immoral society. 

In 1920 Mrs. Wharton again turned her attention to an 
earlier New York society, this time of the 1870's. When, 
according to her memoirs, New York dinner tables had not 
got much beyond sounding a good deal like a ‘“‘local items” 
column in a country newspaper,** the main character and 
man-about-society in The Age of Innocence begins to feel 
a distinct dissatisfaction with the social mores of his world. 
At the opening of the novel Newland Archer is as horrified 
as the other blue-bloods that the Welland family should pub- 
licly escort to the opera their cousin, Countess Ellen Olenska, 
a woman under the shadow of high society’s disapproval. As 
his personal sense of rebellion grows, however, it takes the 
shape of falling in love with the countess, and begging her 
to run away with him, which she refuses to do. 

Instead, Archer marries May Welland, who is not so much 
a character as a symbol of all the pat assumptions then con- 
sidered “‘proper” or “in good form” by New York society. 
Their marriage becomes a dull association of material and 
social interests held together by ignorance on one side and 
hypocrisy on the other. May is just shrewd enough to men- 
tion her pregnancy to Ellen Olenska at a crucial moment, 
thus keeping Newland with her while Ellen goes off to Paris 
to live out her life in a congenially intellectual atmosphere. 
It is interesting to note this almost unique basis for criticism 
of New York. Most American novelists adopted a provincial 
attitude and regarded the city as dangerously alluring; but 
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in the true cosmopolite’s eyes, Victorian New York was 
merely straight-laced without being virtuous, and active 
without accomplishing anything worthwhile. 

In spite of her mother’s injunction, Edith Wharton 
thought and wrote much about money, not so much for what 
it could buy as for what it could not buy. The subject is 
never far from the surface in Old New York (1924), a collec- 
tion of four New York novelettes, each one dealing with a 
decade from the 1840’s to the 1870's. ‘False Dawn’ has 
strangely come to be the most celebrated of these, though it 
has neither the moral depth of “The Old Maid” nor the 
sharp cold irony of “New Year’s Day.” The latter offers a 
particularly interesting view of a vanished New York society 
which “attached no great importance to wealth, but regarded 
poverty as so distasteful that it simply took no account of 
it.” #® Had that society known what its wealth could do, it 
might better have understood the heroic Mrs. Hazeldean, the 
secret of her love for her husband, the cause of her relations 
with Henry Prest, and the reason for her “cold celibacy” af- 
ter her husband’s death. This story, so confusing and dilatory 
at first, soon begins to move with a pace found in none of the 
others, its climactic scene is of such great power that one feels 
the injustice of the scant attention paid to this fine little 
jewel. 

No one has offered a more distinct and consistent portrait 
of old New York aristocracy than Mrs. Wharton, nor has 
anyone else etched quite so sharply that society’s daily habits, 
complacent propriety, and its moments of crisis. However 
narrow a world it may have seemed to Mrs. Wharton, how- 
ever materialistic it may have seemed to Charles Dudley 
Warner and many other American novelists, it was unques- 
tionably the “great world” of wealth and authority in the 
American popular imagination. Certainly it called forth the 
subtlest resources of novelists who wished to communicate 
an image of New York as the wicked city. It was simple 
enough to paint frightening pictures of the city’s obvious 
dangers—its slums and prostitutes—but it took talents of a 
different order to show that even “success” could mean fail- 
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ure. Penetrating as writers like Sinclair, Warner, and Mrs. 
Wharton were, they could do little to destroy the popular 
image of New York as the golden city. Whether written from 
the point of view of the “outsider” who has come to test his 
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strength in the city or from the point of view of the “in- 
sider” who is pressed into re-examining the mores of his own 
milieu, the New York novel has always been able to draw on 
either half of the cultural dichotomy—which recognizes New 
York as both the city of light and the city of darkness. 
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THOMAS SKIDMORE, AGRARIAN REFORMER 
IN THE EARLY AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


EDWARD PESSEN* 


involved in the American labor movement of the early 

nineteenth century. As the undisputed leader of the 
New York City working men’s movement which emerged 
in the fall of 1829, and the author of a striking volume affirm- 
ing the right of all men to property, he has not escaped the 
notice of scholars.1 Yet to date the picture drawn both of 
his activities in the labor movement and his ideology, is far 
from adequate. A careful look at the record discloses that 
significant facts relating to his labor activities have been 
neglected or misinterpreted. Previous treatments of his 
social philosophy have for the most part consisted of ex- 
cerpts or paraphrase of its most extreme attitudes, neglecting 
those elements which establish its similarity to the social 
thought of contemporary labor leaders. The relationship 
between his agrarianism and that of thinkers of other eras 
has barely been suggested. The objective of this paper is to 
round out and bring into clearer focus the picture of this 
early American social reformer and labor leader. 

Skidmore was born on August 13, 1790, in Newton, Fair- 
field County, in rural Connecticut.? He was sufficiently pre- 
cocious to merit appointment as a teacher in his district 
school when he was but thirteen, and spent the next few 
years of his life teaching in Princeton, Bordentown, Rich- 
mond (Virginia), and Edentown and Newburn in North 
Carolina. That he was also developing an interest in broader 
problems is indicated by the fact that he left his second job 
because an uncle with whom he was boarding disapproved 


r VHOMAS SKIDMORE was one of the most arresting figures 
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of his writing “political articles for the public eye.’’* There- 
after he spent a number of years in Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Philadelphia, during which time he threw himself into 
chemical and mechanical research, and was engaged in a 
number of inventions ranging from attempts to improve the 
manufacture of gun powder to paper making. 

The remainder of his life was spent in New York City. 
After coming to the metropolis in 1819, he married two 
years later, worked as a machinist, and emerged from ob- 
scurity only three years before his death. In 1829 he played 
a decisive role in the formation of the Working Men’s Party 
of New York, and also wrote his provocative treatise on 
property. Thereafter he was a center of controversy until his 
death during the cholera epidemic in the summer of 1832.‘ 

The leading facts pertaining to Skidmore’s participation 
in the New York City labor movement after 1829 were 
brought to life first by his colleague, George Henry Evans, 
and in the more recent past by Frank T. Carlton and Helen 
Sumner.’ According to the standard account, he dominated 
the organized working men’s movement which arose in April 
of 1829 as a protest against an alleged employers’ plot to 
lengthen the working day.* Under his influence the first 
meeting of the “mechanics” resolved not only to defend the 
ten-hour day, but also criticized the existing division of 
property.’ A second meeting, held a few days later, elected a 
“Committee of Fifty” to give leadership to the new move- 
ment. Skidmore’s domination of this committee is revealed 
in the nature of its “agrarian resolutions” presented for the 
approval of the membership at a meeting on October 19, 
1829.8 At other meetings held later in the month he was one 
of eleven candidates nominated by this new Working Men’s 
party for the State Assembly, and in the balloting held dur- 
ing the first week of November received over 6,000 votes. 
barely failing of election together with most of the other 
labor candidates.? The near success of the party frightened 
conservative editors and politicians, a number of whom now 
evidently joined with the obvious intention of taking it out 
of Skidmore’s hands and orienting it in a more sober direc- 
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tion. This group succeeded so well that at a meeting held 
on December 29, 1829, the Committee of Fifty was dissolved 
and Skidmore was forcibly prevented from taking the floor." 
Too proud to stand such treatment, Skidmore quit the or- 
ganization, forming a new party, “the original working men,” 
which consisted of a small number of his loyal followers. 
Thereafter his influence steadily declined. He published a 
short-lived newspaper, The Friend of Equal Rights, and 
utilized the lecture platform and the letter columns of the 
New York City press to keep his theories in the public eye, 
but his death on August 7, 1832, was mourned by only a 
few.”* A standard opinion about the significance of his activ- 
ity in the labor movement is that it “furnished the opponents 
of the labour movement during many coming decades with a 
telling catchword whereby to deprive it of a hearing before 
the public.” 1° 

There can be little doubt that Skidmore’s program, calling 
as it did for an immediate and total renovation of society, 
was not likely to be supported by more than a handful. The 
working men by their actions showed their indifference to 
it. The fact remains, however, that some of the harsh con- 
clusions drawn by contemporaries and later scholars, alike, 
about the negative role played by Skidmore, are not always 
warranted by the evidence. 

It has been said, for exemple, that he “split the party” of 
workingmen because he would not tolerate within it any 
deviation from his views.'* Specifically he has been charged 
with opposing the plan for reorganization of the party’s in- 
ternal structure, put forth in November and December, 1829, 
by a number of insurgents. Backed by men who were critical 
of Skidmore’s philosophy, this new plan had the dual merits 
of overthrowing the power of Skidmore and the Committee 
of Fifty, at the same time that it was based on stronger and 
seemingly more democratic local organizations within the 
party. It called for committees within each ward of the city 
to run the party and control the executive committee. Skid- 
more was accused of opposing the plan only because he felt 
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he could more easily dominate a more amorphous organiza- 
tion.*® 

Actually Skidmore was not opposed to ward committees. 
He favored a system in which committees for each of the 
wards served as the basic units of the organization, with 
power to supervise local matters and select all candidates. 
However he also believed that the Committee of Fifty should 
continue to function side by side with the smaller commit- 
tees for the purpose of calling general meetings and corre- 
sponding with “other parts of the union.” What probably 
caused some of his contemporaries to misinterpret Skid- 
more’s position as blanket opposition to ward committees, 
was his idea that the Committee of Fifty should be elected 
at large city-wide meetings rather than at small assemblages 
which he feared might be dominated by enemies of the 
working men.’* As it turned out, even one of his harshest 
critics later became convinced that Skidmore’s fears in this 
respect had been justified." 

The charge has been made that it was Skidmore who split 
the party of New York working men “when he and about 
forty of his followers organized what they called the Poor 
Man’s Party” on December 29, 1829.'* At the mass meeting 
called by the Committee of Fifty on this date, Skidmore was 
prevented from addressing the group by the faction in con- 
trol. Such behaviour by the dominant group indicated that 
so far as they were concerned there was no room in the or- 
ganization for Skidmore.’® In his later history of the Work- 
ing Men’s party, Evans, who in 1830 had himself been cri- 
tical of Skidmore’s quitting of the party, now justified it on 
the grounds that by stifling discussion, preventing Skidmore 
from taking the floor, and by causing the adoption of an 
address of “milk and water character,” the recently-infil- 
trated conservative faction was responsible for Skidmore’s 
departure from the party.*° The evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that he did not split but rather was read out of the 
party. 

On setting up his new group Skidmore argued that “the 
rich” had taken over the Working Men’s party. In a letter to 
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the Daily Sentinel he charged that nineteen members of the 
new executive committee were rich men who had no busi- 
ness in the party.2! As a man who believed society sharply 
divided between laboring poor and oppressing rich, and 
whose sympathies were so decidedly with the former that he 
could not accept the right of employers or wealthy men to 
participation in the working men’s movement,”* the altered 
social composition of the party’s new leadership was a mat- 
ter of high principle about which he could not compro- 
mise.** An early opponent who criticized Skidmore’s organ- 
ization of a new party, nevertheless conceded that a number 
of the new leaders of the working men were in fact “‘aristo- 
cratic.” 4 

A standard criticism recently directed against Skidmore’s 
program is that it was foisted upon the working men and 
was not actually understood by them.**® To conservative con- 
temporaries the idea that large numbers of New York work- 
ing men could agree to such principles as the “right [of the 
great mass of the community] to an equal participation .. . 
of the enjoyments of a comfortable subsistence,’ was not 
worthy of consideration. Convinced that “such principles [as 
were approved by the April meeting of the organized work- 
ing men] would lead to the dissolution of society into its 
original elements,” men who valued the rights of property 
comforted themselves that “the people at the meeting meant 
no such thing. They could not have understood their own 
resolutions.” *6 7 

This interpretation, that the working men who for many 
months supported Skidmore’s radical social program did 
not know or understand what they were supporting, was 
soon being echoed by some of his colleagues in the New York 
City labor movement, interested in replacing his doctrines 
with theirs.27 Even Frances Wright—“Fanny Wright, the 
high priestess of Beelzebub” and the apotheosis of agrarian- 
ism to the commercial press of her day—thought his program 
overzealous, preparing “reforms . . . beyond what the public 
mind can accurately appreciate.” ** Robert Dale Owen, who 
had been elected secretary of the New York Working Men’s 
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party at the very meeting whch unanimously endorsed a 
radical statement on property drawn up by Skidmore and 
the Committee of Fifty, soon afterwards tried to convince 
the conservative press that things in the labor party were not 
what they seemed to be. In stating his objections to Skid- 
more’s program, Owen argued that New York working men 
had not fully understood it when they voted to support it, 
and that he, Owen, had only “casually attended” the meet- 
ing “ignorant what were the objects of those who called it, 
what were the measures to be proposed, or who the indi- 
viduals who were to propose these measures; and . . . heard 
the resolutions at the meeting for the first time.” *® Whether 
Owen’s disclaimer is valid, in view of his own early accept- 
ance of these ideas he now found it politic to criticize, is an 
open question. His statement that Skidmore’s program was 
not understood, however, was made without substantiation. 
Rather than an accurate appraisal, it was more the biased 
verdict of an interested party eager to discredit a point of 
view he found distasteful.*® Yet despite its absence of sup- 
porting evidence, this partisan evaluation was later accepted 
by scholarly authorities.** 

Between the time of the organization of the New York City 
Working Men’s party in April and the political elections in 
November, 1829, the followers of that party supported the 
leadership of Thomas Skidmore. In view of his open procla- 
mation during that time of his agrarian theories and the 
favorable way in which resolutions incorporating his ideas 
were received, the conclusion seems unavoidable that those 
who voted in favor of Skidmore’s program did not do so 
blindly. The contrary view expressed by Owen and others 
was an interesting but interested judgment, based not on 
fact but on intuition. 

The facts themselves suggest that Skidmore’s role in the 
New York labor movement was not quite so negative as his 
contemporary critics would have it believed. With the work- 
ing men’s political movement apparently a success, forces 
from without and within its ranks determined to wrest 
leadership from him. They succeeded by the use of money, 
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inner party intrigue, extra-legal tactics, and newspaper ex- 
coriation. At the same time they accomplished the real de- 
struction of the party as well as of its influence at the polls. 
When this was done they attributed the deterioration of the 
movement to Skidmore’s policies, despite the fact that the 
movement’s only success came during the period of his 
leadership.** 

Yet his views were undoubtedly far in advance of those 
held by most of his contemporaries, and made inevitable his 
eventual overthrow. Skidmore blamed all of society’s prob- 
lems on the institution of private property. In his judgment 
it was the fact that wealth actually created by the laboring 
poor was monopolized by a few men who then passed it on to 
their own offspring, which accounted for the alleged pre- 
valence of want and misery.** The solution of the problem 
lay in reconstituting society so that all had an equal share of 
its product, and in the creation of a mechanism whereby 
young men on attaining maturity automatically came into 
their proper share.** Though he stated that a revolution 
might be necessary to effect this transformation (by a revo- 
lution he meant a fundamental change brought about by the 
majority of people, without violence),*° his actual Plan call- 
ed for a constitutional convention to accomplish the neces- 
sary changes.** 

Though the method he favored for the solution to the 
problems posed by private property was unique, the essence 
of Skidmore’s theory, its criticism, its goals, were by no means 
dissimilar to the views held by a number of important social 
reformers. Before his time, the Englishmen Charles Hall, 
John Gray, William Thompson, John Francis Bray, Thomas 
Hodgskin, and, of course, Robert Owen, to name the more 
articulate, had denounced private property and a society or- 
ganized around such a principle.*? The attacks on private 
property in land made towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Thomas Paine and the Englishmen, Thomas Spence 
and William Ogilvie, are of special interest because of their 
resemblance both in detail and spirit to Skidmore’s analysis. 
Though each of these schemes offered varied proposals for 
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reform, they were as one in their denunciation of private 
fortunes, and in their belief in man’s natural right to land 
or property.** 

The name “agrarianism,” popularly conveying the impres- 
sion of a program for forcible redistribution of private land 
and wealth, was applied to Skidmore’s theories as an epi- 
thet. *® Leaders of the contemporary American labor move- 
ment, aware of the stigma attached to such views, generally 
repudiated them. Yet though their prognoses were not nearly 
so drastic as Skidmore’s, their diagnoses were quite similar 
to his. Like Skidmore they regarded private property as the 
cause of some of America’s gravest social problems. 

In his own Working Men’s party, Owen and Evans, de- 
spite disagreement with Skidmore’s methods, were vehement 
in their criticisms of private property. Owen regarded it as 
one of the glaring evils afflicting society;*° Evans’ paper, the 
Working Man’s Advocate, for its first two issues proudly car- 
ried on its masthead the slogan: “All children are entitled 
to equal education; all adults to equal property, and all man- 
kind tu equal privileges.’”” When the phrase referring to equal 
property was deleted from the third issue, Evans went to 
great lengths to explain that he continued to believe essen- 
tially in the same goals and was modifying his journal’s slo- 
gan only because it had been “‘misunderstood.” * 

Stephen Simpson, candidate for political office of the Phila- 
delphia Working Men’s party in 1830, and author of an es- 
say on political economy entitled, The Working Man’s 
Manual,*® described himself as an “anti-agrarian,” yet not 
only his views but the very language he used in criticizing 
the functioning of the system of private property, were 
reminiscent of Skidmore.** 

Charles Douglas and Seth Luther, outstanding leaders of 
the New England labor movement,** also drew short of 
favoring a system of equal property, but nevertheless ex- 
pressed their strong disapproval of the gross inequality resul- 
ting from the prevailing system’s operations.*® Other con- 
temporary American labor leaders such as John Commerford 
and Levi Slamm, both active in the trades’ union movement 
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of New York City in the 1830's, and John Ferral, foremost 
among the Philadelphia trades’ union figures of the same 
period,** also denounced private property in one form or 
another.*? 

Behind their explicit denials of sympathy with either Skid- 
more’s methods or objectives, a number of his colleagues in 
the labor movement held views about the problem of pri- 
vate property not unlike his own. But the most striking 
similarity to Skidmore’s views was expressed some fifty years 
later in the famous essay by Henry George. 

George’s Progress and Poverty, of course, rejected redis- 
tribution of land or wealth, calling instead for a single tax to 
acromplish necessary reforms. Yet Géorge made clear that 
this scheme of reform was selected by him for tactical con- 
siderations; he hoped it would achieve results similar to 
those which would flow from confiscation but with less fric- 
tion and at less social cost.‘* Like Skidmore he believed that 
“the wide-spreading social evils which everywhere oppress 
men amid an advancing civilization spring from a great 
primary wrong—the appropriation, as the exclusive prop- 
erty of some men, of the land on which and from which all 
must live.” It was because land was treated as private prop- 
erty that humanity had to suffer “vice and misery, poverty 
and pauperism.” *° 

The pages of George's classic abound with concepts and 
language that bring to mind Skidmore.®® In one passage 
George asks, “Has the first comer at a banquet the right to 
turn back all the chairs and claim that none of the other 
guests shall partake of the food provided, except as they 
make terms with him?” *' Fifty years earlier Skidmore had 
written that the prevalent inequality reminded him of “a 
large party of gentlemen, who should have a common right 
to dine at one and the same public table; a part of whom 
should arrive first, sit down and eat what they chose; and 
then, because the remaining part came later to dinner, should 
undertake to monopolize the whole; and deprive them of the 
opportunity of satisfying their hunger, but upon terms such 
as those who had feasted, should be pleased to prescribe. Such 
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now is the actual condition of the whole human race.” * 

Although his views on private property were the bedrock 
of his ideology, Skidmore had interesting notions about relat- 
ed social issues. In common with a number of contemporary 
figures in the American labor movement, he believed our 
society was disfigured by inequality and torn by the conflict 
of classes. ** He was among the most vehement critics of Mal- 
thusianism and any other theories which attempted to place 
the responsibility for social distress on the innate tendancies 
of the poor themselves rather than on antisocial institu- 
tions.** He shared the prevalent faith in Natural Law and 
Natural Rights, and like a number of his contemporaries was 
supremely optimistic about the future of the race.*° His was 
one of many voices in the labor movement which counseled 
working men that the way to improvement of their situation 
lay in their own independent activity.*® 

On these and other significant matters, Skidmore by no 
means spoke for himself alone. With his fellows involved in 
organized activity in behalf of labor, he believed society 
dominated by wealthy employers and did not expect signifi- 
cant amelioration to result from the benevolence of the rich. 
Though his own Views on the way to solve social problems 
were unique and radical, it is necessary to recall that other 
reformers in the labor movement of that era likewise em- 
braced schemes which were socialistic in character.*’ 

Yet even where he agrees with others, his position remains 
distinctive and usually, more intransigent. For example, he 
favored the “public education of all native-born persons,” 
a consummation devoutly desired by most of the labor figures 
of the day.** But where his colleagues tended to regard the 
education of youth as a panacea, in part because they feared 
the harsh consequences of a more frontal assault on the 
social institutions they anathemized,** Skidmore viewed edu- 
cational reform merely as one among a number of important 
but auxiliary methods of changing society. To the claim 
that the “right education of the rising generation” is “the 
most important and consequently has the strongest claims 
on adults of any question that can be proposed to them,” 
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he responds: “But who ever heard . . . so singular a doctrine 
as this? What! and is it to be said that the welfare of the 
adults themselves is second in importance to the right educa- 
tion of their offspring?” *° He was one of the few men in the 
labor movement who while supporting the education of the 
young as a useful reform, nevertheless found it inadequate 
in the absence of more fundamental social change.** 


Skidmore’s theories were undoubtedly molded in part by 
his reading, in part by his experience. When asked about 
the origin of his views, he remarked that it might be found 
in his reading, ‘“‘when yet a boy, in the Aurora,” a reforming 
journal published in Philadelphia.** As a young man he had 
quit his first position because he would not submit further 
to his father’s refusal to grant him any part of the wages he 
earned from his own work (in his later treatise he denounced 
wills partly for the “tyrannical power’ they gave fathers 
over sons).®? 

His ideas bear a marked resemblance to those of earlier 
English social reformers. Unlike a Henry George, his pro- 
gram was known to a comparatively small number of men. 
His doctrinaire approach, his unwillingness to compromise, 
his unbending personality, further alienated men already 
critical because of the notoriety of his views.** Yet during 
the brief period of his leadership of the labor movement in 
New York City, he helped it accomplish a significant politi- 
cal victory. Despite his expression of levelling views of the 
most radical character, his leadership was for a time support- 
ed by thousands of working men. Though the influence of 
his program was not pervasive, it did, for example, cause a 
George Henry Evans, the outstanding land reformer of the 
1840’s and 1850's, to reflect on the inequity of the system by 
which land was owned.** Though they could not agree with 
his principles, colleagues admired his high intentions and 
benevolence. They predicted that a future time would have 
great interest in Skidmore, such as is “always felt for the 
neglected, abused benefactors of the age in which they lived,” 
and the future reprinting and admiration of his work, “in 
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spite of its errors, when thousands of the popular publica- 
tions of the day shall be forgotten.” ** 

The prediction has in part been realized. Despite his 
failure, Skidmore remains a source of interest both as em- 
battled figure and theorist. If his views were too radical to 
be acceptable in his time, it is precisely their frank boldness 
which is distinctive and excites the attention of the student 
of reform thought. Readier than Henry George to shock the 
American public, Skidmore’s ideas, like those of the more 
famous social reformer, are an authentic part of the Ameri- 
can tradition of social protest. 
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DOCUMENTS 
GOVERNOR TRYON’S HOUSE IN FORT GEORGE 


Edited by B. D. Barcar * 


When Colonel William Tryon assumed the office of Governor 
of New York in 1771, he already had two distinct accomplish- 
ments to his credit. In his former office as Governor of North 
Carolina, he had succeeded in suppressing by force the lawless 
element on the frontier known as the Regulators! and he had 
persuaded the colonial legislature to erect a suitable residence 
for their Governor.? Although he owed his original appointment 
and subsequent promotions to the fact that his wife, née Wake, 
was a relative of Lord Hillsborough (Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 1768-1772), once in office Tryon showed himself to 
be a firm administrator and just as much interested in the 
welfare of the colony as his own advancement. His speculations 
in New York land grants, in violation of his official instructions, 
eventually weakened his reputation with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but on his arrival in 1771 he was extremely popular with 
both the home authorities and the solid citizens of the colonies. 
One Philadelphia merchant strongly commended Tryon’s actions 
in the Regulator War and stated that “we Americans” owed 
him a great deal for preventing the frontier elements from estab- 
lishing an independent government on the backs of all the colon- 
ies. Fortunately, there were no Regulators in New York and the 
Governor found that a house was already set aside for his use in 
Fort George. Aside from a Regiment and a baronetcy,* which 
he still desired as a mark of the King’s favor, he had acquired a 
very comfortable post in the still loyal colony of New York. 
Then, suddenly, Fate took an unexpected hand in the Governor’s 
affairs and dealt him a cruel blow. 





* Mr. Bargar, a native of Jamestown, New York, took his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Miami University in Ohio, his master’s from Ohio State University 
and his doctorate from the University of Toronto. He has spent a year at 
Oxford as a Fulbright grantee doing research principally on the Dartmouth 
manuscripts. He has just resigned an instructorship at Ohio State University 
to be Assistant Professor of History at the University of South Carolina in 
September. 
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On the night of 29 December 1773, fire broke out in the 
Governor’s house. The residents had all retired for the night 
when, about eleven o'clock, the house was suddenly filled with 
smoke and a general panic ensued. The Governor and his lady 
escaped with their lives, although they had no time to save any 
of their possessions and were forced to flee without their young 
daughter who occupied a separate room. Fortunately, a servant 
was able to rescue the child, throwing her from a bedroom 
window into waiting arms below, while the Governor fran- 
tically paced the ramparts and melodramatically cried, “Save 
my child!” ® All the other inhabitants were able to find their 
way out of the smoke-filled passages, except one maid who 
perished in her room. So sudden was the blaze and so great the 
confusion that no one saved more than his life and the clothes 
on his back. The Governor estimated his losses at £6,000, and 
the servants declared that their clothing, furniture, trinkets, 
books and cash amounted to more than nine hundred pounds.® 

Although these losses of life and property were most deplor- 
able for the persons concerned, they provide the historian with 
valuable evidence for reconstructing the past. In order to claim 
compensation, the Governor and his servants submitted detailed 
inventories and depositions to the government; thus, we are 
afforded an intimate glimpse of the domestic arrangements of 
an eighteenth-century governor’s mansion. 

Judging from the inventory which follows and other con- 
temporary evidence, the Governor’s house in Fort George was 
commodious and well furnished. There were at least sixteen 
rooms, ranging from the well-appointed Council Chamber to the 
poor little kitchen maid’s room with its single bed, four chairs, 
and one “table with a drawer.” Some of the principal rooms 
must have been quite large in order to contain the number of 
large pieces of furniture listed; consider, for example, the 
twenty-six chairs and three tables in the dining room, fourteen 
chairs, four tables and a couch in Mrs. Tryon’s dressing room, 
and the six chairs with matching footstools in the Governor’s 
study. These examples, together with the numerous pieces of 
mahogany and rosewood, large carpets and tasseled hangings, 
indicate that life in the Governor’s house might have been quite 
comfortable, at least for the more important residents. 

The house was large enough to accommodate fourteen persons, 
for in addition to the three members of the Tryon family, there 
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were ten resident servants and Colonel Fanning, the Governor’s 
aide. Service was provided by a butler, a steward, a housekeeper, 
numerous maids and Colonel Fanning’s manservant. Their 
respective quarters are indicated in the inventory below. 

In addition to these regular residents, there must have been 
numerous visitors and guests on special occasions, for the Gover- 
nor was the leader of colonial society. The scale of his enter- 
taining is indicated by the long lists of linen, china and silver 
destroyed in the fire. The amount and variety of beverages is 
also interesting in this connection. The presence of the dining 
tables in the front hall and card tables in the dining room may 
indicate the arrangements for the Christmas party just before 
the fire. The reader will note many other interesting items in 
the inventory, especially in the Governor’s extensive and well- 
chosen library, but certainly none is more curious nor more 
incongruous than the last entry in the butler’s bedchamber! 

The cause of the disastrous fire is no longer a mystery. One of 
the servants had built a large fire in the Council Chamber in 
preparation for the meeting later that day. The fireplace had 
been remodeled several times in the past and the wainscoting 
lowered to cover more than a foot of the original opening. 
Although this paneling had been backed with marble and 
brick, the heat from the grate had eventually separated the 
woodwork from its protective backing. During the council 
meeting a spark must have started to smolder in the wainscot; 
later that same night it burst into flame.? None would deny that 
the destruction was great and costly, but we are indebted to 
this fire for stopping the clock in 1773 and preserving a portion 
of colonial history for the future. 





1 Tryon’s ‘Journal of the Expedition Against the Insurgents. . . ,’ enclosed 
in Lord Hyde to Lord Dartmouth, 18 June 1773, Dartmouth MSS, XV: 640. 
The author is deeply indepted to the present Earl of Dartmouth for per- 
mission to inspect the valuable collection of papers at Patshull House, 
Wolverhampton. 

2 Dict. Nat. Biog., XIX: 1203. 

3 William Allen to David Barclay, 15 November 1772, enclosed in Hyde 
to Dartmouth, 18 February 1773, Dartmouth MSS, XIV: 561. 

4 Gov. Tryon to Lord Dartmouth, 5 May 1773, Ibid., 854. 

5 ‘Depositions of the Governors servants touching the fire in Fort George,’ 
Ibid., XTX: 784. 

6 ‘An Estimate of the losses. . . by the Fire. . . ,’ Ibid., XVIII: 759. 

7 Theophilus Hardenbrook to Governor Tryon, 29 December 1774, Ibid., 
XXIV: 10640. Incloses a drawing of the fireplace, showing the dimensions of 
both the new and the old openings. 
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AN INVENTORY of the Furniture which was destroy’d in His 
Excellency Governor Tryon’s House in Fort George in New 
York the 29 December 1773. [Dartmouth MSS, Box XXII, 
Folio 916] 


COUNCIL CHAMBER 


Their Majestys’ Pictures 
King William and Queen Ann. 
King George the first. 
King George the second and Queen. 
King George the third and Queen Charlotte. 
1 Large Polish’d Streel [sic] Grate with furniture compleat. 
2 Large Mahogany Dining Tables with green broadcloth covers. 
1 Square Mahogany writing Ditto with Ditto. 
13 Square Elbow Chairs Stuff’t seats and hair covers. 
3 Large Gilt pier Glasses. 
2 Gilt Sconces. 
4 Green Marine Window Curtains fring’d & tossels &c. 
1 Large Scotch Carpet. 


CHINTS ROOM 


1 Large polish’d Steel grate, with furniture compleat. 

1 Chimney Glass, carv’d & gilt frame with Ornaments. 

1 Dozen blue damask chairs with stuff'd seats & backs with blue & white 
calico musslin covers. 

3 Mahogany Card Tables. 

1 Painted silk Firescreen with a Mahogany frame, and a green silk cover. 

$3 Blue Damask window curtains. 

1 Large Wilton Carpet. 


DINING ROOM 


1 Large polish’d Steel grate, with furniture compleat. 
1 Large chimney glass, carv’d & gilt frame, witn ornaments & sconces. 
3 Oval Glasses, carv’d & gilt frames, with Ditto & Ditto. 
2 Carved and Gilt Gerandoles. 
2 Dozen Mahogany Chairs & 2 Elbow ditto stuff’t seats and blue marine 
Covers. 
3 Mahogany Card Tables. 
5 Blue marine window Curtains, fring’d and tossels &c. 
1 Large Wilton Carpet. 
Pictures 
Mary Queen of Scots 
Marquis of Granby 
Mr. Reid 


MRS. TRYON’S DRESSING ROOM 


Polish’d steel grate with furniture compleat. 
Palmuletto Cloths press. 

Mahogany Bureau. 

Ditto Drawing Table. 
Book case. 

Square Mahogany Table. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Oblong Ditto....Ditto.... 

Dressing Table with a Toilet &c. 

Dressing Glass. 

Dozen Mahogany Chairs, Tapestry work seats, fine printed cotton covers 
fringed, 2 Elbow Ditto & 2 Stools. 

Large and 2 Small Gerandoles, carv’d & gilt frames. 

Four leav’d gilt leather screen. 

Fine printed cotton window curtains, Fring’d & Tossels &c. 

Couch with a fine printed cotton cover, fringed and 3 Pillows. 

Large Scotch Carpet, fring’d. 


BED CHAMBER 
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Polished Steel Grate. 

Mahogany Bedstead Venetian Cornishes, fluted and turned posts, India 
Chints hangings, lined throughout with Calico Muslin. 

Fine white Calico Bed Quilt, a Chints pillimpon. 

Feather Bed, 1 White holland & 1 large hair Mattresses, 1 Bolster, 2 
pillows and Blankets. 

Fine Printed Cotton Window Curtains, lin’d with Irish linnen, Fringed 
and Tossels &c. 

Rose Wood Chests of Drawers. 

Small nests of Drawers. 

Medicine Chest, and 1 Chest of the same size. 

Mahogany Spider-legg’d Table. 

Ditto.... Wash hand stand. 

Ditto. ... Chairs, stuff’t seats with fine printed Cotton covers fringed. 

Pier Glass, gilt frame, 6 agate cups, | paper House. His Excellency’s 
picture in plaster of paris, with Eleven more of the same size. 

Side Bed Carpets. 

Small Box inlaid with Eboney—with silver furniture. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S STUDY 


Bath polished Stove Grate with furniture compleat. 

Large five shelved Mahogany Book Case with folding Doors and Crown 
glass. 

Wallnut-tree writing Desk. 

Rose wood writing Table with a Drawer. 

Pier Glass, carved & gilt frame. 

Mahogany Chairs, Horse-hair seats. 

Ditto.... Stool.... Ditto.... Ditto.... 

Globe, 1 pr. of Silk Colour’s, 2 Swords & 1 Hanger. 

Picture over the Chimney. 

Small Carpet. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY’S DRESSING ROOM 


Bath Polish’d Stove Grate with furniture compleat. 
Mahogany Bureau. 

Ditto Desk & Book Case. 

Ditto Pillar & Claw Table. 

Ditto Tea Vase stand with Chinese Rails. 

Tea Chest with Silver furniture. 

Mahogany Chairs, with hair Seats, and 2 Elbow Ditto. 
Ditto Wash-hand stand, 1 looking glass. 

1 Turkey Carpet. 
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THE PASSAGE UPON THE FRONT STAIR CASE 


Large Mahogany square Dining Tables. 
Eight day Clock. 
Large Globe Lantern, with an Iron chain. 


Hall 


Glass Lantern each side of the Door. 
Leather Buckets with His Excellency’s Crest on. 
Lanterns upon the Front & back Stair Cases. 


THE BUTLERS ROOM 


Bath polish’d Stove Grate, with furniture compleat. 
Small Mahogany Writing Table. 

Marble Slab with a frame. 

Coolers, Brass hoops with stands. 

Large Mahogany Tea-board with Chinese Rails. 
Large Japan’d Tea-tray. 

Mahogany Dinner trays. 

Tea Vases, Dutch Metal. 

Japann’d plate warmer. 

Twige Plate Baskets lin’d with Tin. 

Small Moving Desk. 

Square Glass lantern. 

Chairs, horse hair seats. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS ROOM 


Bath polish’d Stove grate with furniture compleat. 

Large Mahogany Dining Table. 

Mahogany Press, with folding Doors, Shelves and Drawers. 
Mahogany pillar & claw Tea table & Square with Chinese Rails. 
Ditto Ditto Ditto with a Square top. 

Mahogany Tea Vase stand with Chinese Rails. 

Small Pier Glass, Wallnut tree frame with gilt edges. 
Small beach 2 leaved Table. 

Chairs horse hair seats. 

Japann’d Tea-tray. 

Twig plate Baskets. 

Silver two quart Saucepan with a Cover. 

Pr. of Silver Tea tongs. 

Dozen & 8 Silver Tea spoons. 

French plate Crosses. 

Old Turkey Carpet. 


COL. FANNING’S BED-CHAMBER 


Large Pr. of steel dogs, with Poker, Shovel & Tongs. 

Four post Bedspread with printed cotton furniture, Lin’d throughout 
with Calico. 

Large Calico Quilt, 1 Feather bed Mattress, Bolster, Pillow & Blankets. 

Large Mahogany writing Desk. 

Rose Wood Chest of Drawers. 

Mahogany Chairs, stuff’t & hair covers, 1 Elbow Ditto. 

Ditto Wash-hand stand. 

Table 

Looking Glass. 

Turkey Carpet. 

Pr. of plated Candlesticks. 
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MISS TRYON’S BEDCHAMBER 


Bath polish’d Stove grate, with furniture compleat. 

Tent Bed-stead with fine Linnen hangings. 

White Calico Bed Quilt, 1 Feather bed, Mattress, Bolster, pillow & 
Blankets. 

Tent Bed-stead with check’d furniture. 

New flowred Calico Bed Quilt. 

Feather Bed, Mattress, Bolster, pillow & Blankets. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers. 

Large Swing Glass, with Drawers & Silver furniture. 

Round pillar & claw Table. 

Writing Table with a Drawer. 

Chairs Stuff’t & horse hair seats. 

Small Scotch Carpet. 


THE HOUSEMAIDS CHAMBER 


Bath polish’d Stove grate with furniture compleat. 

Four post Bedstead with Green marine hangings. 

Flowered Cotton Bed Quilt, Feather Bed, Bolster, Pillow & Blanketts. 
Looking Glass, 1 Table with a Drawer. 

Tent Bedstead, with green marine hangings. 

Linen Bed Quilt, feather bed, Bolster, Pillow & Blanketts. 

Horse hair and 2 rush bottomed Chairs. 


THE KITCHING [sic] MAID’S CHAMBER 


Tent Bedstead, with green Marine hangings. 
Horsehair & 2 Rush bottom’d Chairs. 
Table with a Drawer. 


THE BUTLER’S BEDCHAMBER 


Bath polish’d Stove grate, with furniture compleat. 

Tent Bedstead with Check’d hangings. 

New Flower’d Calico Bed Quilt, Feather Bed, Mattress, Bolster, Pillow & 
Blanketts. 

Looking Glass, 2 Tables. 

Chairs horsehair Covers. 

Kettle Drum. 


THE STEWARDS BEDCHAMBER 


Tent Bedstead with check’d hangings. 

Flowr’d Bed Quilt, feather bed, mattress, Bolster, pillow & blanketts. 

Tent Bedstead with Green Marine hangings, 1 Quilt, feather Bed, 
Mattress, Bolster, pillow & Blankets. 

Hair and 2 Rush bottom’d Chairs. 

Table with a Drawer. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS BEDCHAMBER 


Pr. of Steel Andirons, brass tops, with Poker Shovel Tongs and Fender. 
Four post Bedstead with old Chints hangings lin’d with Calico. 

Calico BedQuilt, feather bed, bolster, pillow and blankets. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers. 

Ditto Tea chest, inlaid with Eboney. 

Swing Dressing Glass with Drawers. 
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1 Dressing table, and 1 writing Ditto. 
4 Large Chests containing 3 white holland Mattresses, 4 Strip’d window 
curtains, lin’d with Calico, lines & tossels. 
1 Muslen hangings, for a Tent-Bed. 
5 Musketto Ditto.... for Ditto.... 
$ Fine White Calico Bed Quilts. 
24 Linnen Chair Covers. 
Several Yds. of New Sheeting Cloth. 
Several Ditto of New Towelling. 
Other Articles 
1 Bedspread which came from the Hill, Fluted Post Venetian Cornishes. 
Very fine cotton hangings, with 3 Window curtains (not in use) of the 
same, with Tossels &c. 
6 Mahogany Chairs Stuff’t seats, cover’d with Silk, not in use. 
1 Long Tea-table fret work, Chinese rails, Not in use. 
1 Half pint Silver sauce pan. 
1 Small Wilton Carpet. 
4 Chairs horsehair Covers. 


IN THE PASSAGE UP TWO PR. OF STAIRS 


1 Large Sofa with Cover & 2 Pillows. 

1 Ditto.... Dining Table Jamaica Mahogany, with a Green broad Cloth 
cover. 

1 Large Maple Dining Table. 


GARRET 


1 Russia Duck Markee, lin’d throughout with Printed Cotton & all the 
articles belonging to it. 

12 Muskets with Accoutrements. 
Tin Lamps & Frames, for his Majesty’s Birth Days illuminations &c. 


LINNEN 


14 Pr. of fine Irish cloth Sheets. 
12 Pr. of Coarse Ditto & Ditto. 

22 Fine Irish Pillow cases. 

12 Coarse Ditto Ditto. 

8 Large India Huckaback Table Cloths. 
12 Tea Napkins of Ditto. 

2 Fine large Damask Table Cloths. 
12 Tea Napkins of Ditto. 

3 Birds-eye Diaper Table Cloths. 
12 Tea Napkins of Ditto. 

4 Large Diaper Table Cloths each cover’d 2 Tables 
7 Diaper Table Cloths. 

4 Damask side board Cloths. 

6 Fine fringed breakfast cloths. 

10 Glass Cloths. 

4 Round Towels. 

6 Dozen common Towels. 

1 Dozen Knife Cloths. 

6 Doyley’s. 

4 China Cloths. 

4 Kitching Table Cloths. 
88 Old Towels of diff't. sorts. 
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CHINA 


Full set of Burn’t in Oblong India China. 

Set of Ditto.... Round Ditto.... 

Dozen Plates of Ditto. 

Tureens, Dishes & Covers of Ditto. 

Syllabub fluted bowls with covers of Ditto. 

Oblong Baking Dishes of Ditto. 

Urns with covers of Ditto. 

Sett of enammel’d blue & gold. 

‘Tureens with covers of Ditto. 

Dozen Plates of Ditto. 

Small sett of blue & white China. 

Dozen of Plates of Ditto. 

Large gold enammel’d punch bowls. 

Small Punch Bowls. 

Small India Jars. 

Burnt-In China Caudle cups and saucers. 

Dragon Basons and plates, 6 China potts. 

Setts of Tea & Coffee China, some enamell’d with gold. One of Dresden, 
some India & some Common. 

A Quantity of Odd China. 

Sett Desert frames with Italian temples, Vases, China Images, Basket & 
flowers &c. 

Large full sett of English China for a Desert. 

Doz. Plates for Ditto. 

Desert sett of Queens ware. 

Dozen Plates of Ditto. 


PLATE 


Cases of Table Knifs Forks & Spoons 
ee eg rrr ree 

Case of Ditto without spoons 

Cases of Desert Knifs, Forks & Spoons 
eg ke rerrrerrrert rete 

Large Oval Waiters 

Smaller Wrought Ditto 

Smaller Ditto 

Tea Kittle [sic] Vase 

Tea Kittle & Lamp 

Coffee Potts 

Pr. of Pillar Candlesticks. 

Pr. of diff’t, pattern 

Pr. of flatt handled Ditto 

New fashion’d stand for Oil & Vinager [sic] 

Ditto Vase for Sugar 

Ditto Ditto for Pepper 

Ditto Ditto for mustard 

Crevet stand containing Oil, Vinager, pepper, Sugar & mustard 

Plain pint Muggs 

Ditto.... half pint Ditto 

Wrought half pint Ditto 

Bread Basket 

Large Cup & Cover 

Large Salt-cellers with spoons. 
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8 Smafler Ditto with Ditto 
6 Butter boats with Ditto 
2 Soup Spoons 

2 Gravey Ditto 

8 Decanter Ticketts 

2 Nursery Spoons 

$3 Saucepans 

1 Pap boat 

1 Decanter funnel 

1 Punch strainer 

2 Ditto Ladles 


LIQUORS 


2 Pipes of Madeira Wine 

1 Puncheon of Jamaica Rum 

1 Cask of Ditto contg. 50 gallons 
1 Barrel of Peach Brandy 

1 Keg of French Ditto 

2 Hogsheads of Vinager 

2 Barrels of Lispenards Ale 


In Bottles 
25 Doz. Port Wine 10 Dozen of Madeira 
6 Ditto.... Mountain 7 Ditto Arrack 
3 Ditto Malmsea Maderia 2 Ditto Minorca Wine 
21% Ditto Hock. . . .28 Doz. porter 214 Ditto Fronteniac 
4 Ditto Claret 1 Ditto Jamaica Rum 
BOOKS 
Literature No. Vol. Literature No. 
Essay on the English Language 1 Lady Mary W. M. Letters 


Bollingbrok’s Letters 
Dialogues of the Dead Vicar of Wakefield 
Pleasures of the Imagination Hutcheson on Beauties 
Carractere de Madame Diffce. entre I "homme et la 
de Puissieux Béte [sic] 
Origine of Evil Essays on writing and genius 
Human Prudence Seeds posthumes works 
School of Man Quinces Dispensatory 
Wake’s principles Motto’s to the Spectators 
The Econemy of Human Life Lettre de Voltair 
Reflexion sur l’ellgance de Crudens Concordance 
la politesse du stile Heraldry Display’d 
R. sur ce que peut plair Extract from Martinet 
L’art de conaitre les homes Lock’s Essays 
Fitzosborn’s Letters Salmons Grammer 
Philosophical Letters Swifts Works 
Carters Epictectus Doctor Burnet 
Spectators Common accidence 
Lettre de Madm. de sivigné [sic] Burnet’s own time 
Sentimental Journey 
Pope’s Letters 


Maxime de la society civile 
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Persian Letters english & French 
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Literature No. Vol. Literature No. Vol. 
Guardian 2 Belisaries 1 
Dilworth’s Assistant 1 Frederic & Faramond 1 
Plyni’s Letters 2 Histy. of Greenland 2 
Sr. Wm. Temples Works 2 Moeurs des sauvages 2 
Dalrympl’s Memoirs Histy. of Spain by Mariana l 

‘ L. C. Bacon’s Works 1 
History 
Releich’s of the world 4 — 
Baronnetage of England 5 Memoire Millitair 2 
Of the late War 2 Ditto par un Holandois 2 
Revolutions of Rome 2 Instruction Millitair 1 
Ditto of Sweden 1 Memoire de Goulon 1 
Grecians by Stanians 2 Artillery de le Blond [sic] 1 
Of the Romans Muller on Fortification 1 
Seats of War in Euro; Prussion Infantry 1 
Of the Emperor Ch’ Au’ 5 Ditto.... Cavelry 1 
Hisie Francoise et galante Muller on Attack’t & Defence 
Antony’s Commentary of Places 


Present State of England 

Fourfold State 

Comparative View 

Camdens Britania 

Barnes’s Edward the Third 

Newton’s Chronologie 

Davila’s Histy. of France 

Charleton on Stonehenge 

Rapin’s H. of England 

Wisharts commentary 

Histoire de la N. France 

State of Pennsylvania 

Of Carolina 

Collins Peerage 

Hooks Roman History 

Robertsons Histy. of Scotland 

Revolutions de Portugal 

Grandeur et Decadance des 
Romains 

Roman History 

Smiths Histy. of N. York 

Herberts Travels 

Sandy’s Ditto 

History of Animals 

Abridgmt. of the Histy. of Engd. 

Kingdom of England 

Memoire de Turenne 

Ditto.... de Sully 

Voyage d ’] ’amerique meridional 
& loha [sic] 

Smiths Discours’s in America 

La sale’s voiage, journal 

Hobes’s tucibide 

Kennedy’s Chronologie 

Bolinbrook on History 

Age of Lewis the 14th. 
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Blands Military Dicipline 
Heath on Fortresses 
Military Engineer 

The Accomplished Officer 
Memoire de pu r 
Ceaser’s [sic] Sommmaiesy 
Code Millitaire 

Traite’ de Legions 

Etat Millitaire 

Perfait Capitain 

Bariff’s Dicipline 
Instruction du Marll. Broglio 
Memoire sur la guerre 
Memoire de Turenne 
Ditto de Montecuculy 
Ordonance du Roy 
Dictionaire de lingenia 
Journeaux des seiges 
Historie de Polybe 
Ingenieur de Campagne 
Tactique de l'infantry 
Grey on Gunnery 

Kanes Campaign’s 
Fortification de Vauban 
New Art of War 


Mathematical 


Practical Surveyor 
Kerts Euclide 
Ellements of Euclide 
Table des logarithme 
Hoppus on Measuring 


Geography 
System of Geography 
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Literature 
Plurality of Worlds 


European Settlements in America 


Douglas’s America 
Euchards Gazetteer 
Description of Carolina 
Salmons gazette 


Navigation 


Crosby’s Navigation 
Lydiarts Naval History 
Voyage to Hudsons Bay 
Dampiers voyages 
Discovery of America 
Sience du Pilotte 
Naval Instruction 
Ansons Voyage 


Miscelanies 


Tissot on Health 
Avis aux peuples 
Ellements of Heraldry 
Unitas fratrum 
Italian Grammer 
Thompson's seasons 
Time’s tellescope 
Leonidas 
Apocriph 
Rules of Chess 
Burlemaque 
Cambridge Editions of the 
Bible 


Classic’s 


Guthries Cicero 
Orations of Demosthenes 
Seneca’s Morals 
Watts’s Logic 
Saluste 

English Grammer 
Trapp’s Virgil 
Middletons Cicero 
Watsons Horace 
Newtons Philosophy 
Lucians Works 


Politicks 


Memoire of Torcy 
Rolts powers of Europe 
Spirit of Laws. . .Engh. 
Ditto. . .French 

Vatils Law of Nations 
Turkish Spy 

Humes political Histy. 
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No. Vol. 





Literature 
Poetry 


Poems on Chess 
Triumph of fame 
Alexanders feast 
Paradice Lost 

Ester, Judas Machabe 
Sampson Messiah 
Oeuvres de moliere 
‘Tasso 

Poems of Underwoods 
Pope’s Odessy 

Ditto Iliade 

Ditto Works 
Shakespears works 
Miltons Paradice Lost 
Plyni’s Operas 
Collection of Poems 
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Morality 


Passion of the Soul 
Direction for Prayers 
Religeous perfections 
The Soul of Man 
Bible de Martinet 
New Duty of Man 
Nelson’s festivals 
Pearson on the Creed 
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Sermons 


Beverige’s Sermons 
Seeds Ditto 

Clarks Ditto 
Wakes Ditto 
Barrows Ditto 


Agriculture 


Putleins culture of Silk 
Botanist 

Bartlets farrery 

Body of Husbandry 
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Dictionary’ s 


Chamber’s Dicty. 
Posthlewaits Ditto 
Boyer’s Ditto 
Altiery’s Ditto 
Bayl’s Ditto 
Militaire Ditto 
Classic Ditto 

De Bayles 
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Dixionaires des anecdotes 


No. Vol. 
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8 
2 
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5 
6 
8 
7 
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Literature 
Architecture 


Hydrolique de Belidor 
Lemuel 


Novels & Fables 


Marmontels tales 

Don Quichotte 

Gay’s Fables 

Profete Nostradamus 

The Lady’s friend 

Les Egarements du cour et de 
lesprit 

Le Comte de Warwick 

The Man of 40 Crowns 

Esops fables 

Comte mogol 

Batchelier de Salamanq 

Avanture de Thelemaque 

Ditto de Gil Blas 


Law 
Viners Abridgement 


DocuMENTS 


No. Vol. 
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24 Folio 


No. Vol. 
1 Ditto 
Cay’s Abridgt. of the Statues 2 Ditto 


Literature 
Index to all Ditto 


Jacob’s Law Dictionary 1 Ditto 
Hales’ Pleas Crown 2 Ditto 
Hawkin’s Ditto 1 Ditto 
Woods Institutes 1 Ditto 
Statutes at Large 9 4to 


Reports of Cases in Chancery 3 Ditto 


Virginia Laws 1 
North Carolina Ditto 1 
New York Ditto 2 
Burn’s Justice $ 8vo 
Chancery practises by Har. 2 Ditto 
Dalrymple on feudal prop- 

erty 1 Ditto 
Attorney’s Practise in King’s 

Bench 2 Ditto 
Attorney’s Ditto in Common 

Pleas 2 Ditto 


To which is to be included (not mentioned in the foregoing Inventory) 
The total Consumption of Governor Tryon’s Cloaths, Public and Private 
papers with £200 paper currency, as also the loss Mrs. Tryon Sustained in 
her Jewels, all her pearls &c wearing apparel and a very valuable Collection 
of Music. The whole Damage sustained by the Governor & Mrs. Tryon on 
this melancholy Occasion amounting upon a moderate Estimation to Six 


Thousand Pounds Sterling. 


{In Tryon’s Handwriting:] London 28th June 1774 Wm. Tryon 
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Leisler’s Rebellion: A Study of Democracy in New York, 1664- 
1720. By JEROME R. Reicu. (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl., 1953. Pp. ix, 194. $4.50) 


Jacob Leisler, born in Frankfort, Germany, the son of a Cal- 
vinist pastor, arrived in New Amsterdam in 1660, a penniless 
soldier in the Dutch West India Company. Three years later, 
through a marriage with a rich widow, he acquired connections 
with leading Dutch families of the city, among them the Bayards 
and Van Cortlandts, and secured access to capital that launched 
him in the fur, tobacco and wine trade. Leisler made good out 
of this mercantile opportunity and was soon one of the largest 
merchants in the colony, a captain in the militia and a deacon 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. However, he soon emerged as a 
contentious man and alienated his aristocratic kinsmen through 
several law suits, notably his own for a share in the estate of his 
wife’s rich stepfather Loockermans, and through his opposition 
to the ecclesiastical appointment of Dominie Nicholas Van Rens- 
selaer. 

This was the background of a man who was precipitated in 
1689 into a larger quarrel. The cause of this latter affair lay 
partly in England where the Catholic James II was being sup- 
planted by his Protestant daughter and son-in-law, William and 
Mary. In the New World the crosscurrents that flowed from 
the old were further roiled by fear of French invasion and agita- 
tion for representative government. At Boston the administra- 
tion of Edmund Andros, of which New York was a part, was 
overthrown and the opposition in New York soon attacked 
Andros’ henchman, Lt. Governor Francis Nicholson. At the head 
of those attacking Nicholson appeared Jacob Leisler. 

Nicholson fled America in June. His council could not take 
over. Leisler on his own authority proclaimed William and 
Mary.’ In June a Leislerian committee of safety named their 
leader in command of the fort. In December he seized letters to 
Nicholson and interpreted them as justifying his styling himself 
Lieutenant Governor. Meanwhile the British government at 
home had selected a new Governor, Sloughter, and authorized 
the raising of troops to restore order in New York. But until 
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Sloughter’s arrival, for twenty months, Leisler governed the 
colony—by military force, with his own supporters in adminis- 
trative positions. 

Sloughter was preceded to America by Captain Richard 
Ingoldesby who demanded Leisler’s surrender. The latter refused. 
In an exchange of shots two of the king’s soldiers were killed. 
Sloughter finally arrived, proclaimed his commission and again 
demanded Jacob Leisler’s surrender. Leisler hesitated, was finally 
charged with treason, arrested, tried, condemned and hanged. 

This is the story that Jerome Reich, administrative officer in 
the Chicago Public School System, and recipient of a grant 
from the General Society of Colonial Wars, has written. It is to 
date the most considerable account of the Leisler affair and 
makes out a very good case indeed for the thesis that Leisler was 
by no means a traitor, merely considering himself as an iterim 
caretaker of the province during dangerous days. His execution, 
Mr. Reich attributes largely to his aristocratic enemies in New 
York, angered by personal conflicts. Jacob Leisler, Reich avers, 
was one of the first democratic martyrs in America, for his revolu- 
tion had been aimed at the aristocratic control of New York 
government and he had attempted to reform an unjust tax 
system and improve the status of mechanics and artisans. 

Nor was his death in vain, Mr. Reich asserts, for it led to the 
development of political parties in New York as early as the 
1690’s and it was this early development which gave strength and 
maturity to New York’s later role in the Revolution. 


New Haven, Conn. ALAN T. JONES 


The Traitor and the Spy: Benedict Arnold and John Andre. 
By JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER. (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York City, 1953. Pp. x, 431. $5.75) Source 
references available from the publishers upon request. 


Spading carefully through a great mass of primary source 
material, Mr. Flexner has told the story of Benedict Arnold’s 
treason with the quality of insight that places this volume on 
the same shelf with Carl Van Doran’s Secret History of the 
American Revolution. 

The main theme is Arnold himself, a self-driven, physically 
courageous, arrogant, unmoral adventurer who demanded for 
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himself all the perquisites of a gentleman but who, over and 
over again, exhibited the morals and manners of a pirate. From 
his boyhood to his death, the facts are set before us, fairly and 
objectively. All the extenuating circumstances are recorded; the 
pettiness and the rascality of his enemies are taken into con- 
sideration; the ethical confusion of his times is made clear but 
Benedict Arnold, at the close of the book, stands not only guilty 
of treason but of lying, chicanery, defalcation, blinding self-pity 
and the shadiest of military and personal ethics. 

André and Arnold shared a devotion to the military life and 
military ambition but there the common ground ended. 
André is the more complex character and one who, by and 
large, stands up well under the scrutiny of a searching, objective 
biographer. Beginning his career as a dilettante, enjoying to his 
last days the gentle arts, he was an able officer—sometimes a cruel 
and heartless one, but certainly one on whom his superiors 
could count with full confidence. His aristocratic snobberies are 
irritating to Americans but they were entirely consistant with 
the viewpoint of his class and time. Unlike most of the writers 
who have dealt with Major André’s story, Mr. Flexner is happily 
free of all sentimentality; the result is a clear-cut, well-rounded, 
entirely believable portrait. The reader who is sensitive to the 
ironies of life and warfare must be intrigued by the slim chances 
which decided between life and death for this most charming 
officers and by the moot question of when is a spy. 

Peggy Shippen Arnold is the third major strand in this web of 
tragedy and the least interesting of the three. If this were one of 
those bosom-bedecked-hysterical-novels, she might have fared 
differently, but by confining himself to the use of primary 
materials, the author gives us the woman who comes through 
from the existing manuscripts. While she collected men about 
her as a sugar bowl collects flies, and while she could arouse the 
sympathy of both Washington and Hamilton, she remained a 
scheming, highly neurotic, disagreeable woman. In the long run 
Benedict Arnold got about what he deserved and so did she. 

Out of these three lives are built the patterns of treason. With 
care and patience all the other pieces are put in place, so that a 
book which moves slowly in its earlier stages rushes toward its 
climax with well-paced precision. The volume is further proof 
of the happy fact that a sound, conscientious historian can write 
a book which can be read with profound satisfaction by both the 
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professional historian and the reasonably well-informed reader. 
The style is always clear. The flashes of wit and incisive thrusts 
are clarifying. I put the volume high on my list of recommenda- 
tions for summer (or winter) reading by the historically 
minded. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Louis C. Jones 


Marinus Willett: Soldier-Patriot, 1740-1830. By Howarp 
Tuomas. (Prospect Books, Prospect, N. Y., 1954. Pp. ix, 242. 
$3.75) 


An old soldier has a long overdue biography. In a sense 
Marinus Willett, of all Revolutionary War officers, was “Mr. 
New York.” He it was who, as second in command at Fort 
Stanwix when St. Leger besieged that fort, led a succcessful 
sortie while the battle of Oriskany was on. He it was who, as 
General James Clinton’s able commissary officer, prepared a 
parade ground on the shores of Otsego Lake so that the third 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence could be cele- 
brated properly by one fork of the famed Sullivan-Clinton 
expedition on the march. (The original reading of the Declara- 
tion he had heard in The Fields before George Washington.) 
Willett had been with Montgomery in Canada. Willett was the 
American commander at the battle of Johnstown in the Mohawk 
Valley six days after Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown 
and of the final wilderness skirmish on the West Canada Creek 
where Walter Butler was killed. 

Marinus Willett rounded out ninety full years and for the 
ninety he was a resident of New York, colony or state. He was 
born at Jamaica, Long Island. He briefly attended Kings College. 
He was first a New York City cabinet maker and later a New 
York City merchant and property owner. He saw his first mili- 
tary service as a second lieutenant in Oliver DeLancey’s New 
York Regiment. (He was later in the New York City Sons of 
Liberty, present at the attack on the Arsenal of April 23, 1775.) 
He served with Abercrombie in his unsuccessful expedition 
against the French at Ticonderoga and later with Colonel John 
Bradstreet against Fort Frontenac. He was a captain in Alex- 
ander McDougall’s First New Yorkers, later a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Third New Yorkers. 
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Nor, the war over, did Marinus Willett step into private life. 
He was sheriff of the City and County of New York, its mayor 
appointed by Aaron Burr to succeed DeWitt Clinton. Willett 
was a candidate for Lieutenant Governor. He was sent by Gen- 
eral Washington to treat successfully with the Creek Indians. 

This is not perhaps entirely the biography that Marinus 
Willett deserves. It is certainly not a biography for the profes- 
sional historian. Mr. Thomas evidently belongs to the school that 
thinks footnotes a blot on the page. The book’s whites are very 
snowy, its blacks Stygian. It repeats many of the old canards. 
Poor Walter Butler emerges as “sullen and sneering,” despite 
Howard Swiggett’s manful efforts to rehabilitate him. 

Yet the book’s very faults have virtues. This is a book that 
will be picked up by the amateur of history, the traveller, the 
eager youngster who would have no truck with the more formal 
volume, and to them it will bring knowledge of a rugged, con- 
tentious soul who does not deserve oblivion. This is a book 
sometimes rife with pat little statements bordering on the cliché 
but more often simply and vividly written and studded with 
human incident. 

The reader will remember such as the young officer James 
Gregg who defied orders at Fort Stanwix to go beyond the lines 
pigeon hunting and was found later scalped but still alive. Some- 
how, miraculously, he defied death and returned, sporting a 
bald pate covered with an elegant wig, to serve under Willett on 
the Sullivan-Clinton trip. Nor does one readily forget the pitiful 
letters of the aging veterans to their still more aged commander. 
Willett had seen one of these soldiers last as a smiling, handsome 
boy of eighteen. Fifty-three years later the quondam soldier 
wrote his ex-Colonel as a man infirm and penniless. 

Mr. Thomas in this lively volume has done a real service. A 
limited first edition of fifteen hundred numbered copies deserves 
to be soon exhausted. 


Buffalo Net C, ATwoop 
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Stories on Stone: A Book of American Epitaphs. By CHARLES 
L. WALLis. (Oxford University Press, New York, 1954. Pp. 
xv, 272. $5.00) 


This is a book that simply demands quotation. To read it is to 
spout favorites to your friends, to add favorites of your own 
that its author has somehow overlooked. 

But before this reviewer gets to the serious business of quota- 
tions, several general comments have to be made on the book. 
First it is a very fine book indeed, containing more than 750 
epitaphs representing each decade in American history and all 
sections of the country. Epitaphs have been carefully checked 
and indexed. The inscriptions are arranged by groups under 
such intriguing chapter titles as “Doctors and Patients,” “Victims 
of Chance and Circumstance,” “Crime and Punishment,” and 
“Out Where the West Begins.” They commemorate deaths rang- 
ing from those of statesmen to prize cows. The book is charm- 
ingly illustrated with wood engravings by Alexander Anderson. 
Its author has worked on his anthology for more than ten years, 
has spoken before audiences both learned and popular. 

Again, something should be said of the importance of the 
epitaph as a mirror for social history. He who reads dotes on 
epitaphs largely for their humor and is inclined to slight their 
historical significance. More than any other literary form the 
epitaph catches the life of the common man. In the epitaph the 
lines of many an unknown poet have been preserved. On the 
tombstones are caught names recorded in no book, their person- 
alities, occupation, achievements, opinions. The attitudes toward 
life and death of the masses are recorded here as they are in no 
other place. 

And now for a few of this reviewer’s favorites. There are, of 
course, always the husband and wife tombstones that record the 
days when life was rugged for the female of the species. The 
saga of the five wifes of Captain David Hand who were buried 
with him in Oakland Cemetery, Sag Harbor, New York, is a 
case in point. 

Hand, a whaling captain and a Revolutionary hero, put down 
his first wife at the age of twenty-seven in 1791. Two years later 
he buried her successor, aged only thirty-two, and four years 
later the third Mrs. Hand went to join her predecessors at the 
age of thirty. Two years was the span for Wife No. 4, also aged 
thirty. The fifth wife, though, was sterner stuff. She survived 
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forty years of marriage with the good Captain, lasting to the 
age of sixty-nine. Curiously enough, the bereaved husband gave 
each of the four first wives a four-line verse on their tombstones 
but he marked the grave of sturdy No. 5 with no verse at all. 
The widower survived even her by five years, rounding out 
eighty-one. Another woman, tradition, claims, declined to be- 
come No. 6. 


In view of”Captain Hand’s accomplishment, it is heartening 
to the females to know that the shoe is sometimes on the other 
foot as recorded in the epitaph of Polly Rhoades: 


Polly Rhoades 
Died Sept. 7, 1855 
Aged 86 Yr’s 5 Mo’s 
& 3 d’s. 
Being the widow of 5 husbands. 
Ist David Rockwell 
2nd Capt. Alpheus Underwood 
8rd Dea. Amos Langdon 
4th Hezekiah G. Butler 
5th James T. Rhoades 


A husband sometimes combined grief for his wife with more 
practical motives when erecting her tombstone as did Thomas 
Smith: 


Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas Smith, marble 
cutter. This monument was erected by her husband as 
a tribute to her memory and a specimen of his work. 
Monuments of the same style 350 dollars. 


Other members of a family than the husband or wife were 
often called on to erect a tombstone as 


To the Memory 
Of 
Abrahar: Beaulieu 
Born 15 September 
1822 
Accidentally shot 
4th April 1844 
As a mark of affection 
from his brother 


But one could go on like this indefinitely. Buy the book aad 
quote your own. 


Philadelphia, Pa. EsTHER ROWLS 
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Andrew Jackson: His Contribution to the American Tradition. 
By Harotp C. Syretr. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi- 
anapolis, 1953. Pp. 298. $3.00) 


In this year of Columbia University’s bi-centennial another 
member of the faculty has come up with an excellent publica- 
tion. Professor Syrett’s book is one of the first volumes in the 
“Makers of the American Tradition” series which has been 
announced as designed to present “in a fresh and challenging 
way the great figures of the American tradition.” The present 
volume is divided into two major parts. The first consists of 
a discussion of three of the skeins in the weave of Jackson's 
character the author feels as most significant in relation to his 
contribution to American political history. Part two of the 
present book is a selection from Jackson’s writings, including 
many of his most famous state papers and private letters in 
which he expresed himself freely on issues of the day. 

In the first section of the volume as outlined above, Professor 
Syrett considers the first of the three elements in Jackson which 
governed his conduct as President to be his conviction of the 
importance of majority rule and further belief that the presi- 
dent was the direct representative of the people and must be 
strong to express their will effectively. In fact Jackson’s great 
popular success as president Dr. Syrett traces to his almost 
mystical ability to mirror the thoughts and desires of the 
common people and to translate them into a dynamic program. 

The second major strand in Jackson’s political ethos was his 
deep-seated concern with national interests. Professor Syrett sees 
him as neither eastern, nor western—in no sense sectional, rather 
a nationalist. At the same time, though, the President was no 
enemy of states rights. On the contrary, he enhanced state 
prestige and authority wherever possible. 

Finally, the author of the present book pictures its subject 
as symbolic of the “acquisitive spirit” in an age of enterprise. 
The author in no way regards Jackson as a precursor of the 
New Deal. Rather Jackson feared big government even more 
than big business. He thought that government could intervene 
in economic matters rather to remove restrictions on individual 
enterprise. He warred on the Bank of the United States not 
to crush one class, but rather to free all. 

Naturally the author of the present volume is somewhat 
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smitten with his subject and it is at least a little questionable 
whether all of Jackson’s actions could be so directly attributed 
to conviction as Dr. Syrett makes out. Old Hickory was a 
splenetic, cross-grained character and often yielded to personal 
pique. On the whole, though, this is an excellent appraisal and 
the documents chosen bear out the approach taken. 


Washington, D. C. Joun L. RayMonpD 


Horace Greeley, Nineteenth-Century Crusader. By GLYNDON G. 
Van Deusen. (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1953. Pp. 445. $5.00) 


Professor Van Deusen, newly chosen head of the Department 
of History at the University of Rochester, has plowed again the 
field he has marked out as his own. His Thurlow Weed: Wizard 
of the Lobby and Life of Henry Clay have been earlier books re- 
sulting from cultivation of the same area. It is interesting also 
to note that the present is the third biography of its subject 
to appear in the last eight years. 

And indeed Horace Greeley is a fascinating subject. Person- 
ally, he was more than a little ridiculous. A plain man, with 
pink face edged with throat whiskers, stooped and shambling, 
squeaky-voiced, he wore usually an eccentric get-up of white- 
brimmed hat, white overcoat, baggy trousers. He had opinions 
on everything under the sun and never hesitated to air those 
opinions. He thought and wrote of the tariff, immigration, 
slavery, agriculture, the West, women’s rights, labor, prohibition, 
internal improvement. Some things he said were builliant, some 
were simply ridiculous. He was a master of the snap judgment 
and could either stick with such snap decisions with mulish 
stubbornness or change them with breezy variability. 

Everything Horace Greeley thought, or wanted, was morally 
right in Horace Greeley’s mind. Everything the opposition 
wanted was morally wrong. He hankered for public office and 
ran constantly for it but no man could ever have been a worse 
politician. He was cut to the quick by cruel comments made of 
him and yet no man ever made crueler comments of others. He 
was a poor executive and constitutionally incapable of working 
for anyone else. He made big money and let it slip through his 
hands. He was endlessly charitable and often a sucker. 
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Horace Greeley was a devoted family man and entirely un- 
happy in his home life. He lost five of his seven children in 
infancy. His wife, broken by multiple tragedy, turned into a 
hopeless hypochondriac. His own schedule made a full home 
life impossible. 

Greeley wanted many of the things that Abraham Lincoln 
wanted and yet he did as much as any other man perhaps to frus- 
trate Lincoln. In 1864-65 he constantly embarrassed the Presi- 
dent by his well-meant but ill-conceived peace activity. He shilly- 
shallied over support of the second term nomination for the 
hard-pressed Lincoln. 

All this Professor Van Deusen develops in his finely written 
work. His picture of the man, ‘though not new, is admirable. His 
picture of the world in which Greeley moves equally so. As was 
only to be expected from this author, the book tells a great 
deal about politics of the Civil War years, particularly in New 
York State. 

It tells less of one aspect of the man that the reader should 
like to see examined, for Horace Greeley was first and foremost 
a genius of journalism, and Professor Van Deusen does not 
examine this side of his character against the background of 
American journalism with the care it deserves. 

Granting this, though, the present is a highly readable, ex- 
haustively documented, carefully considered life of an important 
American political figure and picture of the times in which he 
moved. 


Buffalo NEAL T. Byers 


The Jewish Community in Rochester, 1843-1925. By Stuart E. 
RosENBERG. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1954. 
Pp. xv, 325. $4.50) 


Some 75 percent of the 5,000,000 Jews in our country, it is 
estimated, live in the thirteen largest cities, each with a Jewish 
population of 40,000 or more. Over 1,000,000 Jews, however, 
live in smaller cities and smaller Jewish communities. Properly, 
scholarship has recently begun to turn to these groups. In 1949 
we had Albert I. Gordon’s Jews in Transition in Minneapolis 
and in 1950 Charles Reznikoff's The Jews of Charleston. Now 
Dr. Rosenberg adds much to our knowledge with his study of 
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the Jews of Rochester up to 1925, when the racist quota laws 
choked off immigration. It would be well if the intellectual 
resources and material support were found, in our own state, to 
produce such studies of the Jews of Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany and 
Mount Vernon. 

Dr. Rosenberg, rabbi of the largest Jewish congregation in 
Rochester, has based himself upon congregational and other 
manuscript records, on an early amateurish volume on Rochester 
Jews in 1912, on interviews with senior citizens, on a hitherto 
unlocated file of a local Jewish periodical, and on the press of 
Rochester, made amazingly accessible through the index de- 
veloped by the thorough City Historian of Rochester, Blake 
McKelvey. While much of the volume is inevitably of only 
parochial interest, about one fourth of it will be instructive to 
the general reader. 

In these sections, Dr. Rosenberg unfolds the story of the Jews 
of Rochester as intertwined with that of the men’s clothing 
industry, once the main and still one of the most important in 
the city. In 1848, the partnership of Greentree and Wile became 
“the parent” of this industry. When the Civil War created the 
need for mass production of uniforms, the Jewish clothing manu- 
facturers, in rising to the demand, consolidated their position 
in the local economy. Motivated by “the desire to be seen by 
their neighbors in a friendly light” (p. 40), these prospering 
German Jews began systematically to abandon Orthodox in favor 
of radical Reform Judaism. By the 1870s, this community of some 
2,000 Jews was fairly on the way to integration into the general 
economic, political and cultural life, although social life was still 
marked and marred by anti-Semitic exclusiveness. 

Then came the immigration from Eastern Europe, bringing 
the Jewish population of Rochester up to 15,000 by 1920. “The 
new wave of immigration was to revolutionize the whole 
structure and direction of Jewish life in Rochester” (p. 63). 
The class differences between the newcomers and the older 
settlers were compounded by irritating social, linguistic, cul- 
tural, religious and ideological conflicts. By 1890, “the immigrant 
Jewish worker was arrayed in battle against the wealthy Jewish 
manufacturer” (p. 125). There were charges of “anarchists” 
(p. 127), “socialists” (p. 60) and “subersive” (p. 116), made 
if not with the frequency at least with the studied irrelevance 
of some latter-day Senator. When the clothing manufacturers 
crushed the Knights of Labor in 1891, the Chamber of Com- 
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merce acknowledged the service rendered the entire business 
leadership of Rochester by electing Max Brickner as president, 
the first Jew in the United States to hold such a post. Obviously 
there was little harmony between the bulk of Rochester Jews, 
most of whom were then workers, and the merchants and manu- 
facturers who dominated the scene. 

This clash resulted in manifold division in religious, philan- 
thropic, cultural, social and fraternal organizations. Some of this 
material will be of particular interest to the social historian 
concerned with the adaptation of immigrant national groups 
to the American scene. Dr. Rosenberg dwells elaborately on this 
movement from “a relatively simple, monolithic society of Ger- 
man landsleute” to a tremendously proliferated “community of 
duplicate and competitive organizations, of conflicting purposes 
and divided interests” (p. 238). It was only, one infers, when a 
section of the East European Jews themselves climbed up into 
the ranks of merchants and manufacturers that some basis for 
cooperation was to be found. The Zionist movement, subject of 
Dr. Rosenberg’s last chapter, was also helpful after a time in 
reducing internal conflicts. The promise of “unity in the 
Jewish group, however, lies in the future, which Dr. Rosenberg 
indicates he will treat in a second volume, bringing his picture 
and analysis down to date. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s documentation is ample and accurate 
(although in two instances spotted by this reviewer, p. 260, note 
9 and p. 272, note 21, his statements exceed what is warranted 
by his sources). Minor errors were noted on pages 155, 172, 252, 
260 note 6, and 272 note 11; there is also evidence of carelessness 
in transcribing quotations on pages 22, 66, 104 and 124. More 
important are Dr. Rosenberg’s neglect of the landsmanshaften 
(mutual aid societies based on the town of origin), his skimpy 
and spotty treatment of the Jewish workers, and the gingerliness 
with which he hints at the subject of anti-Semitism, neither 
using nor boldly interpreting available material. 

The glossary and index are adequate; the bibliography is 
elaborate, but omits a dozen items this reviewer knows could 
have added useful information. 


New York City Morris U. SCHAPPEs 
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The Old Country Store. By GeraLp Carson. (Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1954, Pp. xvi, 330. Illustrated, Appendix, 
Notes, Index, $5). 


For anyone who grew up in the country in the last of the 
nineteenth or the first two decades of the twentieth century 
this is a book for nostalgic reminiscence. Who can forget the 
homely ways, the leisurely air, the comfortable security of the 
simple life which centered in the country store. Here are 
described the old days before what F. L. Allen called “The Great 
Change,” before radio, television, radar, atomic energy, and the 
great depression. This is about that part of the twentieth century 
which is more like the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries than 
it is like the present. 

There was something static about the store. For generations 
there were the hand turned coffee-grinder, the crackers, sugar 
and dried fruit by the pound, and the staple articles of dry 
goods and hardware. Brand names changed but the general 
order did not, until the arrival of packaged foods and chain 
stores. The author thinks that 1921 marked the transition; then 
came the super-market, standardization and packaging to the 
nth degree. 

The Old Country Store is not only the description of the 
store, the details of its business, its stock and equipment, its 
storekeeper and customers. It also embraces the folklore, the 
anecdotes (which are legion), and the society—or lack of it— 
which made the store an institution. For historical purposes, the 
author divides his book into two parts: Part I, 1791-1861; Part 
11, 1861-1921. There were of course stores before 1791, but in 
the Federal period with its new currency and better times, with 
the opening of new country, the store took on a new importance. 
Likewise, the Civil War did not revolutionize the store business: 
there was no abrupt change, but in the broad view there no 
doubt were some innovations. 

In describing the evolution of the store through this period 
the author goes afield to describe the “Yankee Peddler’ (thus 
answering in part at least the prayer of Mr. Dunn in the last 
issue of New York History, XXXV, p. 128). Though the peddler 
was not a storekeeper, his tale needed to be told, and it yields a 
rich vein of anecdote. Then there was “the drummer,” who gets 
two chapters, and whose inclusion has much the same excuse. 
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The folklore of these two would make a book in itself. 

One hesitates to quarrel with Mr. Carson in regard to his 
content; it is rich, authentic, and truly representative. Time and 
again the reader must say, “So it was,” and “I remember that.” 
Over and again I have looked for remembered items, and nearly 
always they were there. Yet although he mentions the coffee 
roaster, I missed the peanut roaster; while he mentions the bins 
of shoes and congress gaiters, he surely should have included 
the farmer’s felt boot, an item once of universal use in the colder 
country. If you can add much to his list, however, you are indeed 
an “old timer.” 

More valid criticism is that in search for anecdote he has 
ranged far and wide, not always confining himself to his chrono- 
logical limits. He writes (p. 121) of the Lincoln-Berry store in 
New Salem (circa 1832), and in the next sentence tells of the 
store’s distributing weekly newspapers with “patent insides,” 
which did not come until 1865-1870. Geographically he ranges 
from New England to Illinois, with little from the South or far 
West. Furthermore, there is often no clear distinction between 
the “country” storekeeper, and the city merchant. The diary of 
Henry D. Silver of Rochester (New York History, XXXIII 
164-191), quoted pp. 27, 74, tells much about storekeeping, 
peddling, and merchandizing, but Rochester in the twentieth 
century was not a country town, nor do the anecdotes belong 
to the earlier period. 

Those who, like the reviewer, had a closer connection on the 
proprietorial side (we always had a store in the family), will 
find here an understanding of the problems of the storekeeper 
and his stock and tools which is nigh uncanny. Here is the 
evolution of storekeeping accounts in fact and anecdote. Let me 
add one of the latter for the record. A farmer in our town could 
not understand double-entry bookkeeping. He objected that the 
storekeeper had “two books to show that you owe, and one to 
show that you don’t. There’s just one way to keep books; just 
write it down when you buy, and cross it out when you pay the 
bill.” Then, as Mr. Carson points out, came the McCaskey 
duplicating register, and the cash register from Dayton, Ohio. 

Another change from old to new was the disappearance of the 
drummer with his sample cases, his cigar and city clothes, and 
the odor of newness—not to mention his stock of stories. Store- 
keepers were death on mail-order houses with their catalogs and 
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cut prices. They grumbled that customers who sent away for 
goods by mail expected the store to have a full stock of other 
things they needed. There was, however, the storekeeper’s mail- 
order house, Butler Brothers, whose “Our Drummer” catalog 
offered the same kind of service to the trade. Another step in 
transition, which the author overlooks, was the package with 
the storekeeper’s name stamped on it as “sole agent.” To secure 
this dubious distinction for the country merchant the whole- 
saler exacted a large order; but this device also passed as nation- 
ally advertised products came to be sold universally in any 
quantity. The chain store, like the mail order house, was the 
enemy of the country merchant, but today many a country 
merchant has allied himself with some loose chain, or federation 
of “independent grocers.” 

This book can be recommended on several counts. It is a 
pioneer work in dealing with the country store, and through its 
bibliography and references it points to many possible future 
studies. It is highly entertaining and belongs in the library of all 
who enjoy Americana and folklore. It is well written and is 
based on much devoted research. Yet the subject is multifarious, 
and we predict that this will set off a train of writing, or a 
popular vogue, like that enjoyed by the country doctor. This 
in itself will be a well deserved accolade. 


Division of Archives and History Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Albany 


Curtain Time: The Story of the American Theater. By Lioyp 
Morris. (Random House, New York, 1953. Pp. xvi, 380. $5) 


Lloyd Morris comes by his love of the theater rightly. He still 
remembers his own great-grandfather who as a penniless boy 
haunted the pit and gallery of the Park and Bowery Theaters. 
The old man had seen Junius Brutus Booth, James Hackett, 
Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cushman. He had witnessed the 
Astor Place riots. Nor was he alone of Lloyd Morris’ ancestors in 
his passion for the theater. Grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
says the author of the present volume, were all star struck. 
Bundles of playbills and programs filled the storeroom of 
Morris’ boyhood brownstone. Browsing through them was his 
favorite occupation of a rainy afternoon. His own theater going 
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began at the turn of the century and he never remembers a time 
“when the darkening of an auditorium and the first glow of 
foot lights on a curtain, did not set my heart to racing. They 
still do... .” 

With such a background, it is to be expected this would be a 
warm and sympathetic book. It is the story of the theater in 
America from 1820 to the present day. The first of its many 
illustrations is a view of George Frederick Cooke’s tomb erected 
in 1821 and the last a scene with Gertrude Lawrence and Yul 
Brynner in The King and I. In between, the cast is “colossal.” 
Listed for parts, steller or walk-on, are all manner of greats 
including the Booths, Fanny Kemble, Edwin Forrest, Sara Bern- 
hardt, Julia Marlowe, Maude Adams, John Drew, the Barry- 
mores, Joe Jefferson, Weber & Fields, George M. Cohan, Flo 
Ziegfield, Katherine Cornell and Lunt & Fontanne. All the 
famous theaters are here, starting with the frontier play house 
and the old Park and Bowery Theaters and ending with the 
destruction of the Empire in 1953. 

Nor is this a volume of name dropping only. With his usual 
thorough research and scintillating pen, Mr. Morris has created 
full-bodied sketches of hundreds who once trod the American 
boards. He is not unfailingly sympathetic. No one could be to 
such as Edwin Forrest, for instance. He is unfailingly intrigued. 
There is a fascination about stage folk and Mr. Morris is cer- 
tainly one to feel it. 

Concerned not only with the past glories of the theater 
but with its future, he is disturbed by the shrinking activity 
of Broadway and the lure of Hollywood, but he does say the 
future is not altogether dark. He recognizes that the profes- 
sional stage is flourishing independently of Broadway. Com- 
munity, university and college players groups are bringing the 
living theater to the smaller town. He takes comfort in the 
thought that nearly three hundred American colleges and uni- 
versities today offer professional courses in the arts of the stage. 

He closes his delightful volume with an account of the funeral 
of Gertrude Lawrence in 1952 and the tribute paid her by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d. Of Mr. Hammerstein’s words, Mr. Morris says, 
“He might have been describing the dedication of all those 
innumerable actresses and actors who, since the time of George 
Frederick Cooke, had carried out the mission of their art to the 
American people—to the little settlements of the frontier, to 
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San Francisco and the mountain mining camps of California, 
and to the road. To provide imitations of life which have a 
grandeur greater than that of life itself—this was the function of 
the theater, and lacking its unique service and continued vitality 
the nation would suffer a spiritual loss. Because, year by year, 
more Americans were coming to realize it, the glories of the 
theater in the future might well excel those of its illustrious 
past.” 

This worthy successor to Incredible New York will delight the 
considerable company of its author’s admirers. 


Albany DoroTHy YALTER 
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THE NORTHS—TINSMITHS OF FLY CREEK, NEW YORK 


By Marcaret Mattison COFFIN 


For over 100 years, from 1738, the year of the arrival of the 
Pattison brothers in Berlin, Connecticut, the tinware industry 
was important to the town. Berlin was important to the tin 
industry of America, for it trained and sent out tinmen and 
their families to all of the then inhabited parts of the country. 
Whole families worked together, with father teaching son, and 
mother teaching daughter; for while the menfolk made tin 
utensils and “japanned” them, the womenfolk most often painted 
the gay designs which charm us today. Catherine M. North, in 
The History of Berlin, Connecticut, gives an interesting picture 
of the early “tinware” town and its inhabitants. 

The names of Hubbard, Pattison, Butler, Stevens, Wilcox, 
Francis, Buckley and North were connected with the earliest 
American tinware industry in Connecticut, Maine and York 
State. 

Stephen North was born in Berlin, Connecticut, in 1767, the 
fifth son of Jedediah and Sarah Wilcox North. Although he was 
a farmer, it is probable that as a boy he learned the trade of tin- 
smithing for several of his sons became tinsmiths. In 1788 he 
married Susannah Savage, whose father had fought in the 
Revolutionary War. The couple moved to the valley of Fly 
Creek, north of Cooperstown, New York, to settle near the 
Taylors, the Jarvis family, the Badgers and the Williamses. 
Some of these families had migrated from Massachusetts where 
they had helped Winthrop to organize a colony in 1630; others 
had been Quakers who had reached Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
in 1635, led by the Reverend Joseph Hull. 

Stephen and Susannah led a full life, for he was not only a 
farmer but a merchant and mechanic, while she cared for the 
nine children the couple bore. This family was a religious ~ ne. 
They helped to found the Cooperstown Presbyterian Church in 
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1800 and later the Presbyterian Church at Fly Creek which 
opened its door in 1828, with the Reverend C. K. McHarg as 
pastor. Stephen North was an elder in this church as was his son 
Albert, who held that post for over twenty-five years. 


Stephen was active in buying and selling real estate, for 
records of at least nine purchases and as many sales have been 
found. However, Stephen North did not accumulate great world- 
ly assets for Dexter North wrote, “He left his children no legacy 
but a religious education.” 

The home of the North family still stands in Fly Creek, accord- 
ing to Lynn Taylor, a native of the section, who remembers 
stories of the Norths which his father told to him. The house is a 
large white one, which we can imagine bursting at the seams 
with children and grandchildren, and perhaps a_ visiting 
peddler or two. It is kitty-corner across the road from the Sports- 
man’s Tavern and is now owned by the Eldridge family. Over a 
hundred years ago, the pleasant parlor, with its wide floor boards, 
must have been the scene of many a quilting bee, while the 
wagon shed attached to the house was filled with the conveyances 
of visiting friends. 

Back of the house stands Stephen North’s store, a small build- 
ing painted red with white trim. Above the front entrance is 
the usual small door, through which grain was raised and stored. 
This loft may also have held rags, sheepskins or wood ashes, 
taken in trade for tinware. The last is likely since there was a 
potashery in the vicinity and ashes (as well as rags and hides) 
were good for trade. Inside the old store the beams are still lined 
with nails and pegs which held merchandise. Vestiges of plaster 
can be seen on the walls. Mr. Taylor says that after Stephen 
North’s time, this building became the first Post Office in Fly 
Creek. 

Two things about the children of Stephen and Susanna North 
are of particular interest—their religious activities, and their con- 
nection with the tinware industry of the time. Albert, the 
couple’s first child, was born in 1789. He learned the tinsmith’s 
trade and in 1811 married Irena Taylor. The following news- 
paper advertisements are found in the Freeman’s Journal of 
Cooperstown: Sept. 12, 1825. “A general assortment of Plain and 
Japanned Tin Ware, wholesale or retail, to suit the purchaser. 
Philadelphia stoves also sold. Albert North, Fly Creek.” Nov. 5, 
1828. “Tin, Sheet-Iron, and Copper job work done in the best 
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Document Box which has characteristics of work by the Norths, 
possibly decorated by Mercy North. 
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Document Box thought to have been made and decorated by 
the Norths. It has the same motifs as a signed bread tray in the 
Farmers’ Museum collection. 
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Former general store of the North family. 
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manner. Albert North.” April 3, 1840. “Also on hand an exten- 
sive assortment of Plain and Japanned Tin Ware which will be 
sold to Merchants, Pedlars or Farmers. A. North & Son, Fly 
Creek.” 

Irena and Albert raised ten children, two of them adopted, 
evidently through their interest in the missionary works of their 
church. One adopted son was a Cherokee Indian, the other a 
Hindu lad from Ceylon. Two of the couple’s own children were 
named Ceylon and Ceylina. Some of the boys in this family may 
have worked in their grandfather’s store, for several are listed as 
“merchants.” Albert was a pillar of the Fly Creek Presbyterian 
Church and for a number of years he was President of the Otsego 
County Bible Society. It has been recorded that Albert’s son, 
Ceylon, became a partner of Elon Denio in the manufacture of 
garden, hay and manure forks. Ceylon was interested in politics 
and a member of the Whig Young Men of Otsego. 

Emily North was born in 1791, and Almira in 1795. The 
former died in her twenties and the latter married a Mr. Todd 
in 1814 and moved to Milford just south of Cooperstown. Linus 
North was born in 1794. He was deeply religious and wanted to 
become a minister. He entered Auburn Theological Seminary in 
Auburn, New York, and studied there until misfortune befell 
him. The Reverend Mr. Linus North lost his voice! He left the 
seminary but since his will to serve was still strong, he entered 
Hobart College at Geneva, New York, to study medicine. His 
hope to become a medical missionary was also thwarted, for his 
health failed to the point where he had to give up his education 
entirely. In 1811 he died. 

In 1798 Mercy North was born. It is this child of Stephen and 
Susannah North who has left a tangible heritage, one which we 
might expect from a child whose parents and grandparents were 
natives of Berlin, Connecticut. Mercy was a tinware decorator. 
In The Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown there is a carefully 
painted bread tray which is signed “Mercy North” in the bright 
yellow color found so often in New York State decoration. The 
script is precise and typical of the time when Mercy lived. The 
work is sure and expert, not that of an amateur playing at a 
trade. Several pieces have been found, unsigned but with motifs 
identical to those on the bread or bun tray. These include three 
document boxes found in the vicinity of Otsego County. One is 
owned by Mrs. Emily Heath of Noroton, Connecticut, one is in 
The Farmers’ Museum, and one in the collection of the author. 
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A bun tray is owned by Mrs. John Meehan of Maderia, Ohio. 
The background of these pieces is grained. It looks as if the tip 
of a square one-inch brush was placed on the asphaltum: back- 
ground at intervals to make a vertical pattern. The effect some- 
what resembles the result obtained when a paint-dampened corn 
cob is rolled over a surface, an ornamental finish used on some 
early wooden chests. The North brush work in the designs is 
fine. There is a resemblance between the work of the Norths and 
that of the Butler family from East Greenville, New York. Both 
families came from Connecticut although, so far, it has been 
impossible to trace the Connecticut town from which the Butlers 
migrated. Both families liked to decorate on bands, using small 
brush strokes to make similar flower and leaf patterns. The 
three document boxes identified as “North” are very much alike. 
One has a white band, and the others vermilion bands with a 
brush-stroke border superimposed, and a “rope” border beneath. 
Other pieces found in York State resemble the signed tray. These 
include two match safes, a tea caddy and two more document 
boxes. In the little red salt box house at Old Sturbridge Village 
in Massachusetts, there is a tea pot with a design very much like 
the one on the signed bun tray. Without a doubt other pieces 
will be found and linked to the work of the North family of 
Fly Creek. 

Evidently Mercy decorated pieces of tinware for her father’s 
store, many of which went out on peddlers’ wagons. It is reason- 
able to believe that all of the girls in this family learned the 
decorating trade from their mother. A beautifully painted box, 
signed ‘‘S.N.” (Susannah North?) is the treasured possession of a 
descendant of the Butler family. Some of the North boys who 
have been listed as merchants were probably peddlers. Although 
at first peddling was a proud profession, in later years it lost its 
dignity and descendants compiling a geneology at a time when 
peddlers were men of less repute might have substituted “mer- 
chant” for “peddler.” At any rate, at the age of 28, in 1826, 
Mercy married Deacon Hart Seymour of Hartwick, New York, 
and moved there to live. There is no record of children from this 
union. However, an autograph book belonging to Ceylina North 
has many Hartwick signatures. Quite probably she was a fre- 
quent visitor at Aunt Mercy’s house. Records show that Hart 
and Mercy Seymour purchased at different times four pieces of 
property in the vicinity of Hartwick. One of them, sold in 1843, 
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was mortgaged to Mrs. Stephen North (Stephen had died in 
1842) . 

There were several tin shops in Hartwick. One was owned 
by Robert Church, another by Mathew Hulbert. Following is a 
quotation from A History of Hartwick: “In tiny villages of the 
town of Hartwick, there grew up tin shops, millinery shops, 
tailor shops, carding mills, potash factories, blacksmith shops, 
wagon factories, butcher shops and cheese factories. Capital was 
invested locally and everyone had work. It seemed that every- 
thing from tin pans to lumber wagons was made in Hartwick.” 

Stephen North, Jr., next youngest to Mercy, was a tinsmith 
and an inn-keeper. He was born in Fly Creek in 1799, and mar- 
ried in 1823 to Patience Spalding, the daughter of the Reverend 
Jacob Spalding. An issue of The Freeman’s Journal in July, 1823 
describes a July 4th celebration at the inn of Stephen North, Jr. 
of Fly Creek. Stephen and Patience had four children and event- 
ually moved to Michigan where Stephen was a “tin and iron 
merchant” at Jonesville. 

Hepzibah, Susannah and Orrin, born in 1802, 1804 and 1807, 
were the three youngest of Stephen and Susannah’s children. 
Orrin married Minerva Wood of Granville, New York, and 
moved to Hillside, Michigan, after having been a merchant in 
Lockport, New York, and Cincinnati, Ohio. Susanna married a 
blacksmith, Joseph Lawrence, Jr. of Geneseo, in Fly Creek in 
1825, and died in 1850 when she was forty-six. 

So the time of the Norths of Fly Creek—religious folk, farmers, 
tinmen, merchants, tinware decorators—has passed. And time has 
lessened the importance of Fly Creek itself. One can get a tank 
full of gasoline at the corner filling station or a gourmet’s meal 
at the Sportsmen’s Tavern, but the old pail factory operating at 
Pail Factory Corners is gone, where according to S. M. Shaw in 
A History of Cooperstown, “Badger Patent Pails obtained a just 
celebrity.” Eliphalet Bliss’s machine shop, and the hayfork 
factory, have disappeared along with the cloth factory at nearby 
Oaksville where sheeting was woven. The gunsmiths, Orestes 
Badger and his brother, first to make rifles in the area, and 
Chester and Kent Jarvis who made carding machines are no 
longer around. Only a few old homes remain to leave us wonder- 
ing about the people who lived in them. 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


ANNUAL MEETING: Shortly now you will be receiving word 
from our office about the Annual Meeting which will take place 
at Stony Brook, Long Island, on September 2, 3 and 4, the Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday before Labor Day. 

As usual, our friends of the Folklore Society and the Society 
for Colonial History will be with us and Mr. Ward Melville, as 
Chairman of the Local Committee, is planning an exceptionally 
fine occasion. 


It is fourteen years since we have met on Long Island and 
much of interest to the historically minded has happened in that 
part of the State since 1939. A few weeks ago I went down to 
Stony Brook and looked over the Stony Brook School where we 
will be meeting, saw the Suffolk Museum where Mr. Melville 
has collected the finest group of William Sidney Mount’s paint- 
ings that exists anywhere, I spent a few fascinated hours at the 
Carriage Museum, and then drove around seeing the historic 
houses which will be of interest to our members and generally 
getting the lay of the land. I returned completely enthusiastic. 

The list of speakers is not quite complete but we have already 
secured Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy of the American Museum 
of Natural History, who speaks with distinction as well as with 
great learning; Mr. Preston R. Bassett, President of Sperry 
Gyroscope Corporation, who will talk about “Long Island, the 
Cradle of Aviation”; Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, who will be a 
neighbor during our stay, is to speak at one of our luncheons; 
and Professor Charles L. Wallis, author of the popular book on 
tombstones, Stories on Stone, is secured for the Folklore program. 

Banquet speaker will be Bruce Catton, author and winner of 
this year’s Pultizer’s Prize in history for his notable Stillness at 
Appomattox, published in 1953. Mr. Catton, newspaper man, 
director of information for WPB during World War II, director 
of information for the United States Department of Commerce 
during the war and afterwards special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, has just been announced editor-in-chief of the re- 
vised American Heritage which will appear for the first time in 
December of this year. Stillness at Appomattox is the latest in a 
series of Civil War studies by Mr. Catton which have included 
Mr. Lincoln’s Army in 1951 and The Glory Road in 1952. 
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Stony Brook is the center of a fascinating area. The William 
Cullen Bryant House at Roslyn, Raynham Hall at Oyster Bay, 
the Horton House at Cutchogue, the Parish Museum at South- 
ampton, the Vanderbilt Mansion at Centerport, Cold Spring 
Harbor Museum and the Whaling Museum at Sag Harbor are 
all sites of high interest. Brookhaven Nuclear Laboratory is only 
twenty miles from Stony Brook, Grumman Air Plane Factory 
twenty-five miles. The Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale is within easy driving distance, as are 
Hofstra College at Hempstead, Adelphi College in Garden City, 
Long Island University at Brookville, Queens College at Flush- 


ing. 


OCTOBER ISSUE OF NEW YORK HISTORY: The October 
number of this magazine will be a special issue. While the size 
will be the same as usual, none of the customary features will be 
included. It will rather be entirely devoted to the papers given 
at our 1951 meeting on the 100th anniversary of the death of 
James Fenimore Cooper. Many of you will remember that at 
that time a distinguished group of scholars brought a fresh and 
stimulating light to the work and ideas of that great American 
novelist. The original plan was to have this volume published by 
Cornell University Press but for a variety of good reasons that 
has become impossible. We have felt that the material must be 
made available, so your October issue will be a volume which, 
I think, all of you interested in American culture will find 
valuable and worthy of a permanent place in your shelves. 


LOSS: Two devoted friends of the Association have died this 
spring. One was Owen C. Becker of Oneonta, a Trustee of the 
Association since February, 1943, and legal counsel, to whom we 
turned constantly for guidance and advice. The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum was one of the great passions of his life. He was excited 
by its every inch of growth, and his enthusiasm for the Village 
Crossroads blossomed afresh with each new project as it came 
along. It was he who encouraged the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with The Farmers’ Museum in the estab- 
lishment of the Law Office, and his feeling for the Bump Tavern 
was intimate and intense. He was a great friend of the Junior 
Program and promoted all its ends wherever he had an oppor- 
tunity. His kindly sympathy, his intense loyalty to his friends 
and to all of the purposes of our Association will long keep the 
memory of him vital. 

Our second loss was in the death of Harry St. Clair Zogbaum, 
the architect who built Fenimore House, and who had made 
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possible the transformation of that building from a private resi- 
dence to a museum. He shared with Mr. Becker a sense of excite- 
ment and discovery in the growth of The Farmers’ Museum. The 
Druggist Shop, the Country Store, the Schoolhouse and the 
Bump Tavern were all buildings that he and Mr. Becker had 
discovered together in their peregrinations about the back hills 
of New York. His architectural skill was a constant resource in 
the moving of these buildings from their sites to Cooperstown. 
Mr. Zogbaum was a man of infinitely good taste, with an 18th 
century sense of balance and proportion. I think probably in the 
latter years of their lives there was nothing these two men en- 
joyed more than esang up a lunch and driving out over the 
country roads looking for buildings which an visualize 
1 


at The Farmers’ Museum, and The Farmers’ Museum would not 
be today what it is had they not done so. 

















JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


_ Each July these few pages are taken over by the Association's 
junior members to report to their organization as a whole. On 
June 1, as we go to press, Yorker membership stands at its all- 
time high—477 individual subscribers, 4,871 chapter members in 
139 chapters, 1,382 adult members reciving THE YorKER, making 
a total for The Yorker sending roll of 6,730. In contrast, a year 
ago at this time we had a total membership of 5,657 Yorkers, 
divided into 131 chapters with 1,626 individual members. 

A particularly happy trend in Yorker enrollments in 1953-54 
was the fact that chapters of other years this year greatly 
increased their previous year’s figures. Schools where there 
had been one Yorker group before, added a second this year; 
where there had been two before, a third would blossom. 
Yorkers are especially pleased with their high membership in 
view of the undeniable truth that schools today are vastly over- 
crowded, understaffed, that new buildings are everywhere being 
erected, with consequent disruption of school activities, and that 
there is a multiplicity of other demands for student and faculty 
attention. Yorker activity is frankly up against difficulties in 
growing, but the reponse this past year seems to indicate that it 
is considered richly valuable by teachers, administrators and 
students. 

Yorker annual meeting, held this year in the New York City- 
Long Island area, with Long Island chapters as hosts, had a 
satisfying attendance of 1,200, despite the fact that many schools 
felt a trip to New York a considerable undertaking with young 
people of junior high school age. Again this year we had a two- 
day session, with informal tours of New York City on Friday 
afternoon, May 7, and probably our most successful of all Yorker 
dances that night at the Henry Hudson Hotel ballroom. For our 
business session the following morning we were the guests of 
Hofstra College at Hempstead, Long Island, where Association 
Trustee Ward Melville, among other speakers, greeted us in the 
name of the Long Island region. 

The effective Local Committee for Yorker convention deserves 
a word of special appreciation here. Mrs. Norman L. Jones, 
Farmingdale, was chairman and was aided by Mrs. Beatrice F. 
Lyter of Valley Stream and Mrs. Walter Christie, Mr. Jesse 
Merritt and Mr. Frank Warner—all of Farmingdale. We would 
extend to them not only the gratitude of Yorkers but of the 
entire Association. 
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At Hempstead the following officers were elected to lead 
Yorkers for 1954-55: President, Richard Boardman, Valley 
Stream; Vice-President, Joan Mary Reed, Sherman; Secretary, 
Janet Butterfield, Canton; Treasurer, William Hoffman, Holland 
Patent; and Historian, Lucy Saltsman, Cortland. Other council 
members were: Alexander Cathie, Alexander, representing the 
Genesee Valley District; Erwin Jackle, Sidney, representing the 
Catskill District; Diane Noel, Rensselaer, the Capital City Dis- 
trict; and Alan Ruf, Catskill, the Hudson Valley District. 

“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” certificates for this year went 
to: Sally Cleveland, Norwich; Adelaide Corbin, Gouverneur; 
Dorothy Crump and Lou Tenpas, Sherman; Earl J. Farney, 
Holland Patent; Robert Franklin, Newburgh; Edward Hubbard, 
Lewiston; Joan Keenholtz, Rensselaer; Paul R. Kelley, James- 
town; Willis Platt, Binghamton; Alice Post, Farmingdale; Joseph 
Rose, Endicott; Alice Schultz, Valley Stream; Jane Shaw, North 
Tarrytown; Robert Valdatta, Hyde Park; Gail Williams, Can- 
ton; and Alan Ruf, Catskill. 

Chapter achievement trophies were carried off from Hemp- 
stead by the Alexander Rhea Chapter of Alexander, Mrs. Norma 
Hillman, sponsor; Pochoug Chapter, Patchogue, Miss Viola 
Woodruff and Miss Vivian Yaeger, sponsors; and the Francis R. 
Bellamy Chapters of Laurel School, Rome, Miss Miriam C. 
Gladding, sponsor. 

Two membership awards were presented—one to the group 
having the largest total enrollment, going to Chatham Yorkers, 
Miss Blanche M. Scofield and Mr. Richard Kraham, sponsors. 
The second membership award went to the chapter having the 
greatest percentage of growth during the year and was taken 
home by the Cathedral Chapter of Garden City, Mr. Harry G. 
Farrell, sponsor. 

Following is a brief sampling from Yorker chapter reports 
for the year 1953-54. On request to Central Quarters at Coopers- 
town we would be delighted to send you full copies of these 
reports. 
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The Alexander Rhea Chapter, ALEXANDER Central School, 
Mrs. Norma Hillman, sponsor, climaxed a highly successful year 
by carrying off one of the three chapter achievement trophies at 
annual meeting at Hempstead, May 8. Qualifications for this 
award included a 350 percent increase in membership this 
year; trips to Corning Glass Works, to Kodak Park and to zone 
jamboree at Geneseo; Halloween and Christmas parties; meet- 
ings devoted to viewing movies and slides, hearing lectures; the 
publishing of a school newspaper, each issue containing an item 
of interest on the early history of Alexander; a collection of 
antiques to be donated to the Holland Land Office in Batavia; 
pen pal correspondence all over the state. Alexander’s Sandy 
Cathie is the new president of the Genesee Valley Zone. 


At Avoca Central School, the Podunk Chapter held a Hallo- 
ween party, collected money for the U.N.I.C.E.F., visited the 
Bausch Museum and Eastman House in Rochester, held a record 
dance, toured the Steuben County Jail. Mr. Charles L. Lock- 
wood is sponsor. 


In its sixth year of chapter activity History Hunters Club, 
East Junior High School, BiIncHAMTON, under the sponsorship 
of Mr. Leon H. Lyons, kept up the high standards of other years. 
Membership was greatly increased, greeting cards were sold for 
a profit of $85, members appeared on WNBF-TV Caravan 
Hour, the chapter prepared and presented a panel discussion 
group for school assembly. In April a bake sale helped to raise 
money to send eight delegates to state convention where History 
Hunters were thrilled to see their four-term president, Willis 
Platt, carry off a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. 


Miss Dorothy Baker sponsors the Cheektowaga Chapter at the 
CHEEKTOWAGA Junior High School, Buffalo, which in October 
held a hobby show, in December a Christmas dance and dancing 
contest, in February took a trip to Cheektowaga Town Hall and 
later visited Fort Niagara. 


Calvin Collins, member of Lorimer Rich Chapter, CAMDEN 
Central School, whose sponsor is Mrs. Deane Wetmore, and a 
Yorker for five years, was the Mohawk Zone president for this 
past year and as such presided over the highly successful zone 
meeting in Rome on May 1. Lorimer Rich meet weekly, has a 
highly effective method of roll call response including for the 
year such topics as State Parks, Cities of New York, Famous Mili- 
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tary Men, Waterways of New York, Old Forts, Governors of New 
Netherland and New York. Members have given reports on the 
Erie Canal, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Osceola and the Mystery of 
Muller Hill. 


At Yorker annual convention in Hempstead May 7 Gail 
Williams, member of the 8th grade branch of Foote’s Followers, 
Canton Central School, and this past year State-wide Yorker 
Historian, was honored by “Who’s Who Among Yorkers,” while 
Janet Butterfield of the same chapter was elected state-wide 
secretary for the year to come. Seven Yorkers from this branch 
of the chapter were on hand at convention climaxing a year 
which had included as its main project the making of historical 
scrapbooks on the town of Canton, a food sale and a Christmas 
dance. Mr. Arthur Guarino is 8th grade sponsor. 

The 7th grade group of the same chapter, under Mrs. Mildred 
Howard, had a United Nations bulletin board, collected toys 
for their local American Legion, held a Christmas dance, heard 
talks on Japan and on the Roosevelt home at Sagamore Hill, 
visited the county museum, county courthouse and board of 
supervisors meeting rooms. Members of the 7th grade group 
went to the Adirondack District jamboree at Gouverneur where 
they put on a skit. One member attended state-wide convention. 


At Catskitt High School Mrs. Evelyn Sylvia sponsors three 
fine chapters. The newly formed 7th grade group chose the name 
Chadwick in honor of a well-known local geologist, Dr. George 
Chadwick. First big event was a trip to Cooperstown, followed 
by a Halloween party, in December by toy making for hos- 
pitalized children and in February a square dance. In April 
the chapter took a trip to Chatham for the Hudson Valley jam- 
boree; two delegates were at state convention. 

Rip Van Winkle of Catskill also made the October trip to 
Cooperstown, had a Christmas party, presented a panel on the 
Bill of Rights, took part in the square dance and the Chatham 
trip where their Roger Moore was elected Hudson Valley District 
secretary. The chapter sponsored an assembly program, took a 
trip to West Point, sent delegates to state convention. 

Thomas Cole Chapter of the same school has been delighted 
this year by the honors coming to Edward Sylvia and Alan Ruf. 
At Chatham, Edward, chapter president, was elected president 
of the Hudson Valley District for the coming year, while Alan 
was elected vice-president and representative on State-wide Coun- 
cil. At the May state convention Alan also captured “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers.” 
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The Four Corners Chapter of CHatHAM Union School has had 
an outstanding year: Again as last year, their 7th and 8th grades 
have had 100 percent Yorker enrollment, totaling 174 members, 
sponsored by Miss Blanche M. Scofield. Then, this year for the 
first time, a senior high school chapter was organized, sponsored 
by Mr. Richard Kraham. Biggest event probably in Four Corners’ 
year was their hosting of the Hudson Valley District at a fine 
jamboree April 3. In September the 8th grade chapter visited the 
Joseph Henry Memorial, the State Office Building and Schuyler 
Mansion in Albany and Fort Crailo in Rensselaer; in February 
the Capitol and in May West Point. The 7th grade chapter 
toured Saratoga Battlefield in May, Cooperstown in June. In 
March all chapters held an operetta. This full year was climaxed 
for Four Corners by carrying off the membership trophy for 
greatest total membership at state-wide convention at Hemp- 
stead. 


The Oriskany Memorial Chapter, Ctinton Central School, 
sponsored by Miss Isabel Howlett and Mrs. Bessie Adams, made 
and sold Christmas corsages, worked on a book on the town of 
Kirkland, past and present. The 7th grade division of the chap- 
ter had a book sale. The 8th grade sold seeds, the 9th, 10th and 
11th grades opened and tended the museum in the Clinton Town 
Library one day each week. Previously this museum had been 
opened only during Book Week. Each group is planning a trip 
to a historical spot in the state to end a successful year. 


Virgil Chapter, Vinci. Central School, Cortland, has this 
year grown to the point where they have divided into two sep- 
arate clubs. Their junior division visited the Cortland County 
Historical Rooms, the Cooperstown museums and placed inter- 
esting displays upon their hall bulletinboards. They wrote an 
original play based on local history and presented it at jamboree. 
Both groups filled boxes for the Red Cross. 

The senior group held a popular Chinese auction to raise 
funds. Of course the climax of the year for both groups was 
acting as hosts for the Sullivan-Clinton District jamboree May 1 
where Lucy Saltsman, Virgil member, was chosen state-wide 
council member. A week later Virgil Yorkers attended state 
convention and were thrilled to have their Lucy elected state- 
wide Historian for 1954-55. Mrs. Helen McKibben sponsors the 
junior group, Mr. Joseph Pasquarella the senior Yorkers of 
‘Virgil. 


The 9th grade division of Red Wing Chapter, DansviILLe 
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Central School, has Miss Laura Fitzpatrick as sponsor, the 7th 
grade, Mrs. Cook. Both groups contributed articles for the 
Genesee Yorker. The 9th grade worked on scrapbooks on the 
history of the town of Dansville, the 7th grade on postcard 
scrapbooks on Livingston County. Both groups visited the 
county museum in Geneseo and both groups attended Geneseo 
jamboree of the Genesee Valley District on June 12. 


Watauga Chapter, Delaware Academy, DELHI, Miss Margaret 
]. Gordon, sponsor, sold flower bulbs, held a Christmas and a 
Valentine’s Day party, put on two skits to entertain their local 
D.A.R. and a similar program for the First Presbyterian Church 
of Delhi, visited the Cannon Free Library, sent a box to the 
World Friendship Among Children and Youth. They plan a 
trip to West Point. 


Mr. Richard T. Clark sponsors the Tawasentha Chapter, 
Bethlehem Central School, DetmMar, which had been organized 
for only two months at the time of their report. But already they 
have held a hobby show, raised $297 for their local rescue squad 
to buy two air masks and a hose, plan to restore some neglected 
local cemeteries and work on their community honor roll. 


Willinkers Chapter, East Aurora Central School, with Mr. J. 
Odell Scott as sponsor, has had a most active and successful year. 
Big event was the publication by Willinkers of their Community 
Handbook which was a big hit in East Aurora and filled a 
definite need. In February the chapter had a skating party, in 
March presented the Aurora Historical Association with a series 
of tape recordings made with the cooperation of old-timers of 
the town of Aurora. The group has started a pamphlet series 
on local history for the high school library. Members attended 
the sectional rally at Lewiston and no less than 25 took the 
considerable journey to state-wide convention in New York 
where they presented a fine map record of Yorkers at ’54 con- 
vention. 


Columbia High School, East GREENBUSH, one of our oldest 
centers of Yorker activitiy, has this year two chapters. The 7th 
grade group is under the sponsorship of Mr. Kendall Southard, 
the 9th grade chapter has Mr. Arnold Rice as its sponsor. Both 
groups sold basketball pencils, had films on New York State, in 
February went to Albany, in April took part in the Capital City 
District jamboree at Rensselaer and in May toured the Coop- 
erstown museums. 
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On September 11, 1953, the Henry B. Endicott Chapter of 
ENDICOTT sponsored a school assembly honoring the man for 
whom their city, school aad chapter is named on the centennial 
of his birth. In February they presented another assembly pro- 
gram on February birthdays. They have visited the Tioga County 
Museum and Cooperstown. At Hempstead in May their Joseph 
Rose won “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.”” Miss Doreen Youngs 
is the sponsor of Henry B. Endicott Chapter. 


Susquenanco Chapter of George Washington Junior High 
School, Enpicotr, under the sponsorship of Miss Inez Miller. 
has been laying the foundations for a local museum, beginning a 
collection which will be housed in a vacant room of their school 
until a community center is organized. In October they held an 
antiques exhibit in connection with annual Parents’ Open 
House. Their programs have centered around local folklore. 


The four chapters of Weldon E. Howitt High School, Farm- 
INGDALE, have had perhaps their most outstanding year since the 
establishment of Yorkers—and recalling Farmingdale’s past rec- 
ord, that is a strong statement. Sponsors at Farmingdale are Mrs. 
Norman Jones, Mr. William Mathias, Mr. Robert Covell and 
Mrs. Karl Wright. This year Farmingdalers have worked on 
many projects, building models, making maps, posters and 
scrapbooks. Perhaps the chief of these projects was their part in 
the restoration of Independence Hall for which they conducted 
a strong money-raising campaign, holding liberty parties, auc- 
tions and food sales. The rewarding climax of this fine under- 
taking was a Yorker visit to Philadelphia on May 22. Of course 
the chapters have gone on working on their History of Farming- 
dale. On March 27 sixty members attended the Long Island Zone 
jamboree at Patchogue where their own Sue Christie was elected 
zone president for '54-55. And then came Yorker convention for 
which Farmingdalers did so many things. First of all their Mrs. 
Norman Jones was the active, ever effective chairman of the aduli 
Local Arrangements Committee. Then Farmingdale’s own Tom 
Kessinger, as State-wide President, presided over the giant Sat- 
urday business meeting of the event. Farmingdalers it was who 
so beautifully decorated the ballroom at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel for Yorker dance and it was the Farmingdale orchestra 
that provided the music and entertainment. At meeting Farm- 
ingdale carried off first prize for their splendid exhibits, their 
Alice Post a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” In fact Farming- 
dalers did so much so well that this May 8 in 1954 was in a 
peculiar sense their day. 
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Another Long Island group of marked accomplishment is the 
John Lewis Childs Chapter of FLorat Park, sponsored by Miss 
Ann Chupil. This year they reached a new high by signing up 
86 members. They took a trip to Hyde Park, sold Christmas 
cards, held a Christmas dance, toured New York City, attended 
annual convention, ended their year with a dance, a beach party 
and a theater party. 


At FRANKLIN Central School the Ouleout Chapter, sponsored 
by Mrs. Lulu Mary Finch, is ending its seventh year of Yorker 
work. Members attended the Catskill Zone jamboree and state 
convention at Hempstead. They have toured the Cooperstown 
Museums and the Broome County Air Port. 


First big project for the Galway Highlanders of the GALway 
Central School was an invitation from the Herkimer County 
Teachers Association to put on a skit telling about Yorkers. Inci- 
dentally, representatives of the Highlanders will be at Coopers- 
town to give a like demonstration during the Association's 
annual Seminars this summer. This chapter had paper drives 
and a sock hop, attended New York City-Long Island convention 
and went to Ticonderoga. 


The Joseph Henry Chapter of the same school started the year 
by initiating the new 7th grade chapter at a hot dog roast. They 
continued work on their museum and invited Donald Smith, 
Director of the Schenectady Museum, to address them. They 
have been cleaning up old cemeteries near their school. They 
had a Christmas party and participated in the Herkimer 
demonstration. They, too, were at New York. 


The new 7th grade chapter at Galway is called the Gloweegee 
Yorkers. They are proud of their accomplishments in writing to 
students on the St. Regis Reservation and persuading them to 
form a Yorker chapter. The Akwesasne Chapter at the Mohawk 
School is the fruit of their labors. They have had a particular 
interest in the Indian period of New York history this year. 
Ten of their members attended the state convention. All three 
chapters at Galway are sponsored by Mrs. Jeanne M. Schwarz. 


Mrs. Nora W. Vienna is Big Tree Chapter sponsor at GENESEO 
Central School which wrote and produced a dramatization on 
the Big Tree Treaty, wrote articles for the Genesee Valley 
Yorker, toured the Livingston County Museum and the Corning 
Glass Works. They climaxed their year by welcoming the Finger 
Lakes District Yorkers to a splendid jamboree in their town on 
June 12. 
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Marble Village Chapter of GouveRNEuR Central School broad- 
cast over Station WSLB on their trip to Cooperstown, repeating 
their script for a D.A.R. meeting, had a Halloween and 
Christmas party, put on a school assembly program, finally 
sponsored the Adirondack District jamboree in their school in 
April and in May attended state convention where they were 
thrilled to have their own Adelaide Corbin rewarded with a 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” Mrs. Dorothy Coates and Mr. 
James Hart are co-sponsors of Marble Village. 


Glenn Curtiss Chapter, HAamMMonpsport Central School, whose 
sponsor is Miss Mildred Adams, cooperated with their school 
library club in presenting a play for school assembly. They sold 
the magazine, American Heritage to swell their Glenn Curtiss 
monument fund which they hope to complete by 1958, the 
anniversary of Curtiss’ first flight. They visited Cooperstown, 
presented a play for Parents’ Night, worked on a scrapbook and 
wrote a Yorker song. 


First undertaking of this year of the Holland Patent Historical 
Club of HoLianp Patent Central School, under the sponsorship 
of Mrs. Wanda H. Goodrow, was guiding tourists through his- 
torical landmarks of the surrounding area in connection with 
the centennial celebration of the Barneveld Unitarian Church. 
In November the chapter held a fall jamboree in their school 
gymnasium. Once again Holland Patent is undertaking one of 
their fine booklets. Seventy members attended the Mohawk 
Valley sectional meeting at Rome on May 1 where their William 
Hoffman was elected district representative on Statewide Council. 
At state convention Bill was honored by being chosen Treasurer 
and Earl Farney of Holland Patent won “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers.” 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt High School of Hype Park has 
no less than eight Yorker chapters: Charlotte, Chatiemac, 
Fauconier, Hudsonaires, Pachami, Sara Delano, Shekomeko, and 
Wapani, with Mrs. Bessie Honeywell, Mrs. Phoebe Rymph, Mrs. 
Grace Longo, Mr. Paul Prince and Miss Beatrice Fredriksen as 
sponsors. The chapters range from the 7th grade through senior 
high school with activities so varied and rich they are almost too 
numerous to mention. To start, again a Hyde Parker—this time 
Robert Valdatta—won “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” Attendance 
at Hudson Valley jamboree and, of course, state convention were 
starred events in Hyde Park Yorkers’ year but an annual his- 
torical club dance, a Christmas party, visits to the Senate House 
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in Kingston, to the IBM Plant in Poughkeepsie, tours of Howe 
Caverns and of Manhattan while on convention, scrapbooks, 
movies, talks, interviews of older residents of the community— 
all these have been Hyde Park activities. The Hyde Park Yorkers 
as a whole are in charge of the school store, a distinct service to 
their school and much hard work for Yorkers. The clubs are 
nee of their three fine new banners of blue felt with gold 
etters. They look forward eagerly to early organization next year. 


This year for the first time the IrHaca High School had a 
chapter of Yorkers, the Athenians, sponsored by Mrs. Barbara 
Kirk Andrews. At their first meeting they volunteered to give 
150 man hours of work to the museum of the DeWitt Historical 
Society. They found working on slides coming down from the 
days when Ithaca was one of the first centers of the American 
movie making industry particularly fascinating. They have had a 
party and two bake sales to send representatives to annual 
convention. 


The Jamestown Yorker Club, Jamestown High School, Miss 
Helen McMahon, sponsor, is another group that has chosen as 
its chief project the sponsoring of a museum. Already they are 
collecting antiques locally, displaying them on the ground floor 
of their school. Their ambition is to have at least two rooms in 
school and eventually a building. They have had a nickel supper 
and card party, showed many films on our state, visited the 
Westfield and Sherman museums. At annual meeting in May 
their Paul R. Kelley was one of the ““Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 


In their second year, the Red Jacket Yorkers of Lewiston- 
Porter Central School, Lewiston, Mr. Roy Hippert, sponsor, 
were hosts to an outstanding Buffalo District jamboree. This 
year they expanded their membership into the 8th grade, held a 
bake sale, sold stationery and seeds. A member, Edward Hubbard, 
wrote articles in their local newspaper. At Hempstead meeting 
Ned was rewarded for his activities by a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers.” 


St. Lawrence Chapter of Lisson Central School, sponsored by 
Miss Rachel Dandy, sent twenty-seven members to the Gouver- 
neur jamboree in April, has heard talks by Carlton Olds, presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence Historical Society on the pearl ash 
industry and by Charles Pickard, Lisbon Central principal, on 
Civil War veterans in the community. The group has purchased 
the New York State film strips for their school. 
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At Macepon, the Webb Harwood Chapter wrote and pub- 
lished the history of Macedon, made tape recordings of the 
memories of the oldest residents of the town, held a clean-up 
party in Macedon’s first and now abandoned cemetery, went 
Christmas carolling and had a Christmas party, went on a day's 
outing to Fort Niagara and a picnic at Roseland on Canandaigua 
Lake. They have had bake sales, sold seeds and cookies to send 
a delegate and sponsor to state convention. Mrs. Eunice Baker 
sponsors Webb Harwood. 


MaraTHON Central School’s Casboro Yorkers started their 
club new this year after a two year lapse and are hard at work 
on a history of Marathon. They have also visited the Cortland 
County Courthouse. William Griffin sponsors Casboro. 


Another group to host district jamboree this year were the 
MIDDLEBURGH chapters: Onistagrawa, sponsored by Miss Eliza- 
beth Braman, Oucongena by Miss Dorothea Bartholomew, and 
Trail Blazers Chapter. The Onistagra Chapter had a float in the 
Halloween parade, a bake sale in December and April, went to 
state convention in May and took a trip through the Hudson 
Valley in June. Oucongena held a playparty-square dance, saw 
various pictures on Mexico and the United States. They, too, 
attended convention and toured the Hudson Valley. The Trail 
Blazers, the new 7th grade chapter, this year had a Halloween 
and two skating parties, viewed a number of New York State 
films, held a contest to design a banner to take to district jam- 
boree, climaxed their year with a trip through the Hudson Val- 
ley. 


At Montrose the Half Moon Chapter of Hendrick Hudson 
High School, held the fall meeting of the Hudson Valley Dis- 
trict; in December, sponsored a school assembly at which Carl 
Carmer, noted author, was the speaker; at Thanksgiving enjoyed 
a party; on April 3 attended the Hudson Valley jamboree at 
Chatham and later on in May the New York convention. Miss 
Mary E. Downey is sponsor of Half Moon Chapter. 


In Moravia the Fillmore Yorker Club of Moravia Central 
School, whose sponsor is Mrs. Elsie Van Liew, made a drive to 
collect money for their local library and gathered together no 
less than $350. In November they took a trip to Cooperstown. 
They have held a tea dance, attended the spring jamboree of 
the Sullivan-Clinton District at Cortland and sent twenty mem- 
bers to state convention. 
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The Finger Lakes Yorkers of the same school, again super- 
vised by Mrs. Van Liew, held a Christmas party, in April spent 
a day at the Corning Glass Works. The entire club was at Virgil 
Central for May 1 jamboree. Regular projects are physical maps 
of New York, scrapbooks on famous people of New York, 
miniature model town, models of Fort Niagara and Ticon- 
deroga and a model of Niagara Falls. Nine members attended 
annual state convention. 


Temple Hill Yorkers, Gardnertown School, NEwBurGH, under 
the sponsorship of Miss Mildred Ross, took a trip in October 
to Stewart Air Force Base, put on a George Washington play 
and a puppet show, a quiz. In April Temple Hill Yorkers 
attended spring jamboree in Chatham. Later they visited 
Washington Irving’s home at Sunnyside and Philipse Castle at 
North Tarrytown. At state convention Temple Hill’s Robert 
Franklin was awarded “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 


There are twenty-two North Rosettes from NortH Rose Cen- 
tral School, whose sponsor is Miss Laura M. Waldron. In 
November they visited Rochester. They have had two money- 
making projects, a bake sale and sale of Christmas cards and 
wrappings. They, too, are working on a museum in a room of 
the school annex. They regretted having to miss annual con- 
vention but made up for it partially by a trip to Cooperstown 
museums. 


The Headless Horseman Chapter, NortH Tarrytown High 
School, has had such a membership increase that it this year 
divided into two groups. Activities have included a card sale, 
filling Christmas stocking for crippled children, distributing 
gifts at the annual St. Nicholas Day Celebration, presenting an 
assembly program, performing the Klompen Dances at the spring 
Tulip Festival at Philipse Castle. State convention was the high- 
light of the year, and, of course, the award to Headless Horse- 
man’s Jane Shaw of “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” the high-light 
of state convention. Miss Marie Hinz is sponsor. 


This year the Ochenango Chapter, Norwicw High School, 
expanded its program to include the 9th grade and its member- 
ship grew to 113. They have had several outstanding speakers, a 
movie, bake sales in January, a spaghetti supper in February, a 
March dance. Sixty-four members attended the New York Cit 
convention and delegates went to Middleburgh for the Catskill 
District jamboree. A trip to Newtown Battlefield, Corning Glass 
Works and Buttermilk Falls in Ithaca ended the year which 
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brought a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” to Norwich for the first 
time—awarded to Sally Cleveland. Mr. Samuel J. Merring, Mr. 
Robert King, Miss Mary O’Neil, and Mr. Stanford Gibson 
sponsor Ochenang. 


As this is the 100th anniversary of Schuyler County, the Schuy- 
ler Yorker Club of Oprssa Central School is this year working 
on a county booklet. Each chapter meeting is opened with an 
appropriate roll call and game. During the year they had a 
Christmas and Valentine party, a June picnic and collected 
money for the March of Dimes. Mrs. Georgia Carney is the 
sponsor. 


The fifty-two 7th grade members of Sint Sinck Chapter, 
Roosevelt School, Ossininc, under Miss Laura B. Sprowls, have 
heard talks by the curator of their local historical museum, by 
the president of one of the local banks and the superintendent of 
schools. Early in October they visited the Croton-Harmon 7th 
graders at Camp Rainbow and toured the Croton Dam. They 
have sponsored a marionette show, a game night and square 
dance, made a trip to New York, Hyde Park and West Point. 


Perry Central School’s Sea Serpents and Mary Jemison Chap- 
ters are both sponsored by Miss Helen M. Cook. Sea Serpents 
has had film strips on New York, reports on famous men of 
Perry, on the Sea Serpent of Silver Lake. They attended the 
Indian dances at Castile, had a hobby day, participated in an 
annual contest, took a trip to Rochester. The Mary Jemison 
Chapter appropriately had a program on Mary Jemison. They, 
too, went to Castile for the Indian dances, made their annual 
trip to Rochester. They had a Christmas party and, of course, 
both groups were at the Geneseo jamboree June 12. 


Although a new chapter this year, Pochoug Chapter of 
PATCHOGUE High School, achieved the unprecedented in carrying 
off a chapter achievement trophy in their first year of Yorker 
activity. They accomplished this outstanding deed by their 
initial enrollment of 140 members, by their activity in helping 
their community celebrate the 60th anniversary as an incorporat- 
ed village—namely writing and presenting a pageant on 
Patchogue’s history and by displaying antiques borrowed from 
Stony Brook Museum and the people of Patchogue. Later they 
had a food sale, giving each of their customers a recipe book 
made up of early York State recipes. They had a Christmas 
party, on March 27 were hosts to the Long Island Zone jamboree, 
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Yaeger are sponsors of Pochoug. 


sponsors Four Freedoms. 


course, in Rome this year. 
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were at state convention in Hempstead where they won the 
third prize for exhibits. Miss Viola E. Woodruff and Miss Vivian 


Minnising Chapter of Arlington Junior High School, Poucn- 
KEEPSIE, was organized just this year under Mr. Gabriel Deeb 
and already has earned $265 from a magazine sale and a Valen- 
tine’s dance. They have purchased a club banner, attended dis- 
trict meeting at Chatham, visited the Clinton House in Pough- 
keepsie, organized a historical display for the library and attend- 
ed the New York meeting—surely a fine start for Yorkers. 





The Four Freedoms Chapter, Fort Crailo School, RENSSELAER. 
last year’s winners of the membership award, this year kept up 
their good record by carrying off a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” 
—Joan Keenholts, chapter president was the winner. Four Free- 
doms has donated toys to needy children and donated to the 
March of Dimes, sponsored dances and basketball games, made a 
scrapbook on New York State, taken trips to Fort Crailo and 
the Albany sites. In April they were the admirable hosts for the 
Capital City jamboree at their school where their Diane Noel 
was elected district council representative. Officers attended the 
convention in New York and the whole chapter took their 
annual trip to Cooperstown in June. Miss Josephine Savoca 





By weekly dues and a stationery sale, the De-O-Wain-Sta 
Chapter of Rome Junior High School, under Miss Janette Ragan, 
earned money to charter a bus for an all-day trip to Albany, 
sponsored an essay contest, taking the prize-winner on their 
Albany trip. Fhey attended Mohawk District jamboree, of 


The third chapter achievement trophy winner at Hempstead 
convention—and a most deserving one—was the Francis R. 
Bellamy)Chapters of Laurel School, Rome, whose sponsor is Miss 
Miriam C. Gladding. Their Yorker year properly began last May 
with an installation dinner. In June they presented a patriotic 
pageant for their school’s Flag Day observance, later repeated it 
for a P.T.A. meeting. October was a red letter month because 
then they initiated the junior section of Bellamy. In November 
they proudly offered their fellow students the first issue of a 
historical magazine, The Wood Creek Journal, the second issue 
being published in February. The Bellamy Choral Group was 
formed as an active part of the junior section and made its first 
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public appearance at Rome district jamboree. The Bellamy mem- 
bers feel they have been able to accomplish so much because of 
the fine encouragement they have received from leaders in their 
community, especially from Mr. Lyndon H. Strough, Super- 
intendent of Rome Schools; Mr. W. Price Aderman, Principal 
of Laurel School; and Mrs. E. Frank Evans, founder of the 
Yorker clubs in Rome. They give good advice to Yorkers every- 
where they finish their report by saying, “This has been a 
successful year because every member has worked to make it so.” 


The Saratoga Chapter, Saratoca Springs High School, host 
group to annual meeting last year, has this year doubled its mem- 
bership, taken a trip to Cooperstown, presented a historical play, 
finished a cartoon mural, sponsored a movie, carnival and dance, 
climaxed their season with a group picnic at Ticonderoga. Miss 
Jacqueline Coplon sponsors this group. 


The Sauquoit Chapter of the Sauquoir High School, Mrs. 
Anna Z. Jenks, sponsor, was newly organized this year. In Octo- 
ber they sponsored a play and pageant celebrating the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the village of Cassville which is 
part of their school district. They have also made a trip to Coop- 
erstown. 


Another new group this year is the Little Sawyer Club of Sav- 
GERTIES Public School, sponsored by Mr. David Goble. They 
have taken a trip to the Senate House in Kingston, started a 
project on old Saugerties. Three members went to the Chatham 
jamboree on April 3. As the year ends their thoughts are turning 
to more trips, a club picnic and next year’s activities. 


This year the Schuylerville Chapter (Saratoga of 1777) at 
SCHUYLERVILLE Central School had seventy-five members under 
Miss Mary H. Cudahy. In September they wrote on the topic 
“Yorkers” for the Magazine Seventeen. Their work this year has 
been divided into three main projects: (1) Assisting in the 
restoration of the General Philip Schuyler home in their com- 
munity to be opened to the public for the first time on June 20 
of this year, (2) the restoration of the pre-Revolutionary ceme- 
tery in their community, and (3) a conservation program at the 
Saratoga Battlefield. Eight representatives and the Yorker presi- 
dent went from the chapter to annual convention. Thirty-five 
Yorkers attended the Capital City Zone jamboree in Rensselaer. 
Monthly historical films, a May Day party and dance, a picnic, 
an expedition to see the historical play at the Saratoga Springs 
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High School, and finally a tour of the Cooperstown museums 
were Yorker activities. 


The Setauket Chapter, SETAUKET School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Henrickson, attended the jamboree at Pat- 
chogue and state convention in New York and Hempstead, rais- 
ing money for the latter trip through the sale of newspapers. At 
convention they served as ushers. Regular meetings featured the 
study of local and state history. 


SHERMAN Central School’s French Creek Yorkers, Miss Gene- 
vieve Matteson sponsor, have had no less than seventeen clubs, 
one meeting in the evening, as well as an alumni chapter. Par- 
ties included an old fashioned sleigh ride, complete with bobs, 
horses and mules and gallons of hot chocolate and dozens of 
doughnuts, and as always the spring picnic and roller skating 
party. Biggest project of the year has been the refinishing, re- 
painting and restoring of a box type sleigh and a two-horse, four- 
wheeled buggy for the Sherman Museum. They have also received 
and catalogued many early deeds, records and the like, planted 
shrubs and perennials around the museum, tied two quilts and 
refinished other furniture, interviewed all residents of the vil- 
lage over 70, writing these up for the local paper, read and re- 
corded old tombstones. Money raising projects included a tag 
day, a paper drive, school magazine subscription drive and the 
presentation of two one-act historical plays. At statewide con- 
vention for the second time in Yorker history one chapter receiv- 
ed two “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” awards and this was Sher- 
man for Dorothy Crump and Lou Tenpas. Sherman’s Joan Mary 
Reed was chosen Buffalo District representative at Lewiston 
jamboree and elected Vice-President of Statewide Yorkers at 
convention. 


SipnEy Central School is distinguished by having five Yorker 
chapters. The 7th Grade Yorkers, sponsored by Mr. Royal Gifford 
were written up for New York State Education for their study of 
the schools. They have visited the village hall and invited Sid- 
ney’s mayor to appear before them to talk on the village govern- 
ment. They have toured the Old Stone Fort in Schoharie and 
Howe Caverns. The 7-3 Chapter, sponsored by Mr. William 
Johnson, has 100 percent membership in Yorkers. Their meetings 
have featured speakers, book reviews by members. They have 
had a Halloween party, an international Christmas party and a 
Valentine party. They have taken an all-day trip to Fort Johnson 
and Auriesville and other points in the Mohawk Valley. 
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The 12th Grade Chapter, with Mr. Gifford again as sponsor, 
was honored to take charge of the program for the meeting of the 
Upper Susquehanna Historical Society in Oneonta, showing their 
slides and describing their trip on the Catskill Turnpike. They 
were thrilled to see this same story appear in the spring issue of 
The Yorker. In late May they conducted a tour of the Turnpike 
for the Upper Susquehanna Historical Society. They have also 
had charge of a meeting of the Franklin Historical Association 
and spoken before various 7th grade Yorker groups and Rotary 
Club. All Sidney Chapters sent representatives to the Middleburg 
jamboree and to state convention where Erwin Jackle, president 
of the 7-3 Chapter, was council representative from the Catskill 
District. 


Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser’s Pine Needles Chapter of SourH DayTon 
Central School meets twice a month and has exhibited historical 
relics for P.T.A. meeting, presented a skit on community history 
before school assembly, sold cards and wrapping paper, written 
pen pal letters, knitted for Junior Red Cross. They attended the 
regional jamboree at Lewiston on May 1. 


Because of the high popularity of Yorkers work at the SouTH 
New Berwin Central School, Nathan Taylor Chapter this year 
has had to divide into two groups. They have heard their county 
historian talk on early community history, hosted their parents 
and faculty members at a Christmas party, heard Mr. William 
Johnson of the Sidney Chapter give an illustrated talk, started 
a school scrapbook. The senior Yorkers took an overnight trip 
to Fort Ticonderoga, the juniors to Albany to visit the State 
Capitol. Mrs. Grace Johnson sponsors Nathan Taylor. 


Culluloo Yorkers, VALLEY STREAM Memorial High School, 
with sponsors Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter, Miss Eileen Brennan, Mrs. 
Doris Navin, Mr. Stanley Bergeson and Mr. Arthur Rathje, has 
just completed a tremendously outstanding year by a trip to 
Washington. This was a year that saw a Culluloo girl, Alice 
Schultz, president of the Long Island District and the efficient 
and charming presiding officer at the so-successful Patchogue 
jamboree. For her effective performance Alice received a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” at Hempstead convention for which 
Mrs. Lyter had been one of the dynamic leaders in the adult 
planning committee. A week-end tour of Long Island, a trip to 
New York City, the entertainment of guest speakers, a highly 
worthy campaign in the building of the Valley Stream General 
Hospital which will serve five villages in the area—all have been 
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on Culluloo’s schedule of the year, a year which was climaxed 
when at coe gm meeting a Culluloo boy, Richard Boardman, 
Long Island District council member for the coming year, was 
chosen State-wide President to lead all Yorkers in 1954-55. 


Mary E. CuNNINGHAM 
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STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
PROGRESS, 1953-54 


This third annual listing of State and Local Historical 
Research in Progress, 1953, includes replies received from local 
historians, librarians and other individuals and from historical 
societies, colleges and universities through April 28, 1954. 

As local historians are regularly engaged in historical research, 
their work has not been included in the present list, unless it 
comes within the following categories: (1) Completion of 
research covering a definite period of time; (2) Completion of 
research on a specific topic in local history; (3) Completion of 
research for some special purpose, such as an anniversary or 
other local celebration. 

The list does not include compilations of information, such 
as genealogical studies, recording of cemetery records and the 
making of indexes. This office, however, welcomes detailed 
reports about such historical activities throughout New York 
State. 

Information given in the first two listings of State and Local 
Historical Research in Progress for 1951 and 1952, is not included 
in the present summary. (Those interested will find the 1952 
list printed in New York History for July 1953). 

The present list is arranged alphabetically by author's last 
name in 10 separate subject groups as follow: State, Regional, 
County, City, Town and Village, Biography, Education and 
Religion, Industry and Transportation, Indians, and Miscell- 
aneous. 

In the listings, the author’s name is followed by the subject or 
title of the research. Following the title is the name of the 
organization or publication sponsoring or publishing the research 
or the location of the completed research, with the date, or 
expected date, of completion. 

Additional information about any of the research projects 
will be supplied by this office. Persons knowing of other research 
projects in New York State history should forward complete 
details to this office. Forms for listing the information may also 
be obtained from this office. 

ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 
State Education Department 
Albany (1), New York 
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STATE 


EWALD, P. K.: Congressional Apportionment and New York State. (New 
York University, Ph. D.) 


REGIONAL 


BACON, FREDERICK: Historical Development of the Nigara Frontier Prior 
to the Revolutionary War. (’54) 

CASTILE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Si. Helena, Gardeau and the Genesee 
River Area. (Castile Historical Society) 

DEWITT, ERMA, and HASBROUCK, KENNETH E.: The Walkill River, 
(Private Publication) 

FERRIN, Mrs. FRED J.: Zoar Valley, its Development to 1900. (Springville 
Library) 

GRAHAM, HUGH P.: The Flow of White Creek. (New York State Library, 

HASBROUCK, KENNETH E. and DEWITT, ERMA: The Walkill River 
(Private Publication) 

HILL, JOSEPH J.: The Anti-Rent Agitation in the Helderbergs. (Siena 
College, ’54) 

LAMB, EDNA L.: Old Maps of Madison and Chenango Counties. (Per- 
sonal, °54) 

McCARTHY, ALBERT J. P.: The Oswego River, A Study in Historical 
Geography. (Syracuse University, Ph. D., ’54) 

REED, Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS: The Niagara Falls Industrial Community: 
A Study in Government Relations. (City of Niagara Falls, ’54) 

SMITH, CHARLES D.: Madison and Oneida Counties. (Madison County 
Historical Society) 

SQUIRE, Mrs. FRANK T.: Our Pioneer Ancestors—A Story of Rugged Life 
of Northern New York’s Early Settlers. (Rural New Yorker, '54) 

WEEKS, PEARL A.: Hop Growing in Otsego County and Central New 
York State. (Personal, '54) 

WESTBROOK, JANET C.: Central New York Taverns of the Early roth 
Century. (New York State Historical Association, ’54) 

WHEELER, ROBERT G.: Cultural History of the Hudson Valley, in the 
17th and Early 18th Centuries. (Albany Institute of History and Art) 


COUNTY 


BLISS, RICHARD H.: The Social History of Agriculture in Lewis County, 
1800-1953. (Cornell University, ’55) 

JOYCE, JOHN WARREN.: Brick Houses of the Late 18th Century in 
Schenectady County. (Schenectady County Historical Society, '55) 

KING, STELLA.: History and Lore of Hamilton County. (County His- 
torian, ’54) 

KNAPP, MRS. ANNA.: Old Inns in Cortland County (Cortland County 
Historical Society) 

LaFRANCE, ELLA M.: Folklore of Broome County. (Windsor Standard, '55) 

NOYES, Mrs. MARION, (Chairman): History of Schoharie County. (County 
Board of Education, ’54) 

SEESE, Mrs. MILDRED PARKER, Old Orange Houses, Vol. III. 

SMITH, JAMES L.: Post Offices of Chemung County. (Town of Erin 
Historian) 

THOMSON, MAYME O.: Historic Houses of Columbia County. (Personal) 
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CITY 


BOGART, W. KURT: Ithaca Newspapers—Origin and Development. (Per- 
sonal, ’54) 

BRINKMAN, BARBARA: The Evolution of Flushing, Long Island, 1890- 
to Present. (New York University, M. A.) 

CHERNOFF, MERTON: The Irish of New York City, 1860-1870. (New 
York University, M. A.) 

EAMES, LOIS: The Growth of Niagara Falls, 1855-1892. (Niagara Univer- 
sity, M. A., ’54) 

JOHANSSON, ESTHER A.: Brooklyn and the Civil War. (New York Univer- 
sity, M. A.) 

JUDLOWITZ, JACOB: History of Brooklyn, N. Y., 1830-1860. (New York 
University, Ph. D.) 

SPERANDEO, MARGUERITE: The Housing Problem in New York City. 
(New York University, M. A.) . 

WILCOX, CLARK: Romance of Elmira’s Streets. (Chemung County His- 
torical Center) 


TOWN AND VILLAGE 


ACKERS, DWIGHT: Early History of Washingtonville. (Orange County 
Post ’54) 

BAKER, ONETA M.: Town of Clarence Since 1925. (Local Press, ’54) 

BARTLETT, JULIUS R.: Gouverneur. (Village) 

BIRD, LOIS; WHITTLELOVE, Mrs. M. G.; FUYATT, Mrs. B. J. East 
Rochester. (East Rochester Public Library) 

BISSELL, ELEANOR G.: Early History of Lancaster. (Lancaster Enterprise, 
BA) 

BRINKMAN, LLOYD M.: Niskayuna. (Town Historian) 

BROWN, Mrs. CLARENCE L., Jr.: Victor. (Personal) 

BURR, DORIS V.: Historical Background of the Village of South Corning. 
(Village, ’54) 

CLOWES, ERNEST S.: Bridge Hampton Wayfarings. (Bridgehampton 
News, °54) 

CUMMING, Mrs. CHARLES S.: Stories of Putnam Station. (Washington 
County Historian) 

DARROW, FLOYD L.: History of Town of North Harmony, Vol. II. 
(Town Board, ’54) 

DARUNG, Mrs. ETHEL: LaFargeville. (Personal) 

DELORME, JOHN F.: Pictorial History of the Village of Freeport. (Village 
Trustees, °54) 

DOBSON, Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD G.: Early Days in the Town of Sweden. 
(Brockport Republic) 

DYSON, VERN: Center Islip. (Personal, '54) 

EDWARDS, ETHEL: Pioneers of Edmeston. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Mrs. DUANE: Duanesburg. (Board of Education) 

FUYATT, Mrs. B. J.; WHITTLELOVE, Mrs. M. G.; BIRD, LOIS: East 
Rochester. (East Rochester Public Library) 

GENUNG, A. B.: Freeville. (Personal) 

GOLL, ROBERT: Brookhaven. (Hofstra College, '54) 

HARRIS, CURTIS: Pictorial History of Homer. (Personal) 

HARRIS, ELEANOR: Elmira Heights. (Chemung County Historical So- 
ciety) 

HARRISON, DORA E.: Places and People in Lake Pleasant. (Local His- 
torian, °54) 
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HASBROUCK, KENNETH E.: Gardiner. (Town Board, ’53) 

————————: Plattekill. (Private Publication, '55) 

——————: Shawangunk. (Private Publication, '54) 

HASKELL, ROBERT: Picture History of Baldwinsville. (Baldwinsville 
Messenger, '54) 

HOWARD, Mrs. EDWIN: Porter. (Niagara County Historical Society, '55) 

JENKS, Mrs. ANNA Z.: Cassville. (Personal) 

—_— Old Houses and Buildings in Town of Paris. (Personal) 

KATES, JEROME: Amity. (Belmont Despatch, °53) 

KIMBALL, HELEN: Homely Approach to Lewiston. (Niagara County 
Historical Society, ’54) 

KNAPP, Mrs. ANNA: Early Homes in Homer. (Cortland County Historical 
Society) 

KULLMAN, ROBERT B.: Woodsburgh. (Village, ’55-’56.) 

LAY, ALICE: Town of Tyre Veterans. (Seneca County Clerk) 

LAY, E. EUGENE and ALICE H.: Map of the Town of Tyre. 

MANN, Mrs. MINA: Old Houses of Stony Creek. (Local Historian) 

MAXWELL, MARY E.: Soldiers from Camillus. (Camillus Advocate) 

MEIER, EVELYN ROWLEY: Wading River. (Personal) 

MILTON, J. ELET: Brewerton. (Onondaga and Oswego Historical Societies) 

NOBLE, LEAH M.: Edwards. (Governeur Tribune Press) 

OAKLEY, T. EDWARD.: The Town of East Chester to 1853. (Mt. Vernon 
Public Library) 

PECHTEL, M. J.: History of Town of Maryland, Vol. II. (Town Historian, 
54) 

PORTER, MRS. BURTON: Somerset. (Niagara County Historical So- 
ciety, °54) 

SOBEL, RAYMOND A.: Oceanside. (Oceanside Junior High School, '54) 

SPENCER, ROBERT: History of the Towns of Union and Vestal. (Personal) 

STORIE, HAROLD: Black Lake. (St. Lawrence County Historian) 

STOVER, Mrs. PETER L., (Chairman): Valley Falls. (Valley Falls Free 
Library) 

THOMAS, MARION W.: Early Harbor Days in Silver Creek. (Lake Shore 
News, °54) 

VIDICK, ARTHUR: Candor and Community Living. (Cornell University) 

WHITTLELOVE, Mrs. M. G.; BIRD, LOIS; FUYATT, Mrs. B. J.: East 
Rochester. (East Rochester Public Library) 

WINCH, OLIVER H.: History of the Town of Moreau, With Notes on 
Northumberland and Wilton. (Glens Falls Library, '54) 

YOUNG, SUE MILLER: Amherst and Williamsville. (Amherst Bee and 
Town Historian) 

ZAND, WALTER: Growth of the Jewish Population in Port Chester. 
(Ph. D.) 

ZINGARO, Mrs. NICHOLAS: /talian-Americans in Walton. (Walton His- 
torical Society, ’53) 





BIOGRAPHY 


BERKHOFER, ROBERT J.: Simon Newton Dexter: Agent of Oriskany 
Manufacturing Company, Oneida. (Cornell University) 

BRITTEN, Mrs. WALTER: Chancellor Walworth and the Old Homestead. 
(The Saratogian, '54) 

BUTTERFIELD, ROGER: George Eastman. (Life, ’54) 

CHAZANOFF, WILLIAM: Political Influence of Joseph Ellicott in Western 
N. Y., 1800-7821. (Syracuse University, Ph. D.) 

CHRISTEN, ROBERT J.: Isaac Sears, 1730-1786. (Columbia University, 


Ph. D.) tee 
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COFFIN, Mrs. MARGARET: The Norths of Fly Creek—Tinsmiths and 
Decorators. (New York State Historical Association) 

FOSTER, DOUGLAS: George Washington and the “Conservative” Leaders 
of N. Y. During the American Revolution. (Cornell University) 

GOODSTEIN, ANITA SHAFER: Henry Williams Sage: A Case Study in 
the Business Mind. (Cornell University) 

HAMILTON, MILTON W.: Rev. John Ogilvie and His Work Among the 
Mohawks. (New York StatéyDepartment of Education, '54) 

HEATH, Mrs. EMILY: Ransom Cook—Stenciller and Inventor. (Antiques) 

HOWE, HERBERT: Life of Paris Barker, 1814-1876. (Mt. Kisco Public 
Library) 

ROCHE, JOHN F-.: Joseph Reed, 1741-1785. (Columbia University, Ph. D.. 
54) 

ROSENTHAL, MURRAY IL: Charles Evans Hughes and His Attitudes 
Toward Independent Regulatory Commissions and the Regulations of 
Business. (Cornell University, 54) 

SHANNON, Sr. ANNA MADELEINE: General Alexander McDougall. (Ford 
ham University, Ph. D.) 

SMITH, Mrs. ELSIE G.: Judge Daniel Sennett. (Local Press, '53) 

SNYDER, CHARLES M.: Social Reforms of Gerrit Smith in Oswego County. 
(Oswego County Historical Society, °54) 

STERLING, DAVID L.: John Pintard, New Yorker. (New York University, 
Ph. D.) é 

SYRETT, HAROLD C.: Mayor George B. McClellan of New York City. 


Se] 
WALSH, JOHN J.: The Trial of William Freeman and its Effects on the 
Career of William H. Seward. (Siena College) 
WILCOX, CLARK: Elmira Teall. (Chemung County Historical Center, '54) 
WRIGHT, FRED: Elmina Spencer, Civil War Nurse. (Oswego County His- 
torial Society, '54) 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


BIRCH, JOHN J.: First Reformed Church, Schenectady. (Church, '55) 

BROGAN, EDWARD PATRICK: Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Port 
Chester. (Church) 

DANN, Mrs. NORMAN: Churches in the Town of Virgil. (Personal) 

GARDINER, Mrs. CECILE H.: Schools of McGraw Village. (Cortland 
Standard, °54) 

GARRETT, BERTON A. and GROSE, ELEANORE.: Sesquicentennial His- 
tory of the Saratoga Baptist Association. (The Association, '54) 

GROSE, ELEANORE and GARRETT, BERTON A.: Sesquicentennial His- 
tory of the Saratoga Baptist Association. (The Association, "54) 

HAWLEY, KATHRYN: First Presbyterian Church, Franklinville. (Church, 
53 

KEOPLE, RAYMOND C:: Schools of Brighton. (Brighton-Pittsford Post, ’34) 

McKAY, Mrs. HUGH DIXON: Presbyterian Church in Hector. (Church) 

MAU, CLAYTON: State University Teachers College at Geneseo. (College. 
"54 

MERRITT. S. BERT: Churches in Pratisburg. (Town Historian, '54) 

MICKEL, GLEN L.: Presbyterian Church in Hector. (Church) 

PAULMAN, FREDERICK H., Jr.: Ursuline Convent in New Rochelle. 
(Céllege of New Rochelle) 

RAUBER, WILFRED T.: Public School System in North Dansville. (Town 
Historian) 

SCHERMERHORN. MARLO K.: Education in Lancaster. (Lancaster 
Enterprise, ‘56) 
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SEARS, Mrs. KEITH: First Presbyterian Church of Ulysses. (Church, ’53) 

SEESE, Mrs. MILDRED P.: Goodwill Presbyterian Church, Goshen. (Church, 
54) 

SHARTS, ELIZABETH: St. James Church, Goshen. (Goshen Independent 
Republican) 

SMITH, JAMES L.: The Founding of the Christian Community in the 
Wilds of Tioga. (Erin Historical Society, ’53) 

TAYLOR, LUELLA, (Ed.): Chateaugay Schools. (Local School, ’54) 

TORREY, MINNETTE G.: Rural Schools of Norwich. (Personal) 


INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


BAILEY, PAUL: The Whaling Industry on Long Island. (Long Island 
Forum, °54 

BASSETT, ESTELLA M.: Industries of Rochester and Vicinity. (Brockport 
State Teachers College, ’53.) 

BEYER, BARRY KEITH: The Chenango Canal. (Personal) 

BOUCK, ROLAND 0O.: Iron Foundries of Schoharie County. (Schoharie 
County Historical Society, ’54) 

BRITTEN, Mrs. WALTER A.: Railroads in Saratoga County. (The Sara- 
togian, ’54) 

CRONON, FRANCES M.: Sterling Iron Mines. (Personal) 

DYER, Mrs. ROY: The Old Pottery at Fortsville. (Local Historian, 54) 

GRAHAM. LLOYD: First Hundred Years of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany. (The Company, ’54) 

KNAPP, Mrs. ANNA: Cabinetmakers in Homer. (Cortland County His- 
torical Society) 

LANE, Mrs. FRANK Furniture Making in Walton (Walton Historical 
Society, ’54) 

LENT, ANDREW WRIGHT: Colonial Roads on the West Side of the 
Hudson River. (Ulster County Historical Society, ’54) 

McCORMICK, DANIEL C.: Shipping on the St. Lawrence and it Tribu- 
taries. (Steamship Historical Society 

MATTICE, PAUL B.: Canajoharie-Catskill R.R. (The Palatiner, '54) 

PRESTON, Mrs. MARIE C.: The Old Genesee Valley R.R. (Livingston 
County Historian) 

SCHERMERHORN, MARLO K.: Cayuga Creek Plank Road. (Lancaster 
Historical Society) 

TOMLINSON, LOIS R.: The Chemung Canal System. (Chemung County 
Historical Center) 


INDIANS 


BAILEY, PAUL: Long Island’s Thirteen Indian Tribes, (Long Island 
Forum, '53) 

BARTLETT, CHARLES: Seneca Indians. (Castile Historical Society) 

BRUCATO, PAUL: Indians of the Niagara Frontier. (Niagara University, 
5 

O'HALLORAN, JOHN D.: Indian Villages on Long Island. (Long Island 
Forum) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITTEN, Mrs. WALTER A.: High Rock Springs. (The Saratogian, '54) 

BRONG, KARL S.: Niagara Stunts. (Personal) 

CHAMBERS, Mrs. RALPH: The Underground Railway in Hinsdale. (Per- 
sonal) 
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THE LIBRARIES 


FORT ANNE RESTORATION CORP.: Fort Anne and the Revolutionary 
War Era. (Fort Anne Museum of History) 

HARTNELL, GEORGE: Milestones and Monuments of Surveys for the 
Holland Land Company. (Middlebury Historical Society) 

HOWE, HERBERT: Independent Fire Co. of Mt. Kisco. (Mt. Kisco Public 
Library, ’55) 

LANKES, FRANK J.: The Hydraulics (South Buffalo). (Personal) 

-——— The Westminister House (Buffalo). (Buffalo Historical 
Society) 

MICKEL, GLEN L.: Local Temperance Societies. (Personal, ’54) 

NORTON, MARY A.: The Kenefick Commission. (Canisius College, '54) 

O'DONNELL, PAUL: Fort Porter. (Niagara University, M. A., ’53) 

OSBORN, CHESTER G.: Col. Benjamin Tallmadge and Capture of Fort 
St. George at Mastic. (Personal) 

POSTEL, ELIZABETH: Townships and School Districts in Ockawamick 
Central School District No. 2., Columbia County. (New Paltz State 
Teachers College, M. A., ’54) 

RATTRAY, JEANETE EDWARDS: Shipwrecks on the Coast of New York 
State. (Private Publication, ’54) 

SILSBY, ROBERT W.: Mortgage Credit as a Factor in the Early Economic 
Development of Western New York. (Cornell University, Ph. D.) 

STROUGH, JEAN: Ithaca Resources for Elementary Schools. (Cornell 
University, ’54) 

ZELLER, ALFRED G.: Champlain’s Expeditions. (Madison County Historical 

fiociety) 


























“An epic description” 
THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
In ROCHESTER, 1843-1925 


An “epic description [that unfolds] the saga of successive 
waves of immigrants who settled on these shores; their speedy 
adjustment and, before long, significant contributions to the 
economic life of their city; and the constant interplay of 
‘old’ and ‘new’ in their life and outlook.”—Dr. Sato W. 
Baron, in the Foreword. Rabbi STUART E. ROSENBERG 
tells, in this rich fact-filled history, how the Jews settled in 
a provincial New York town to the benefit of people and 


community. $1.50 





A New Yorker who typified his times 
A MERCHANT PRINCE of the 


19th CENTURY: Wituiam E. Dopce 


Taking as his central theme the life and character of William 
E. Dodge—a cofounder in 1833 of Phelps Dodge & Co. (later 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation) RICHARD LOWITT pic- 
tures both American business methods of this period and the 
ideas that motivated leading merchants. A person of high and 
rigid contradictory moral principles, William E. Dodge was 
one of the last examples of the men who dominated mercan- 
tile life in New York City from Colonial days to the Civil 
War. This sympathetic full portrait of Dodge’s private and 
public business gives much insight into present-day thinking. 


$5.00 


Columbia University Press New York 27 




















New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carry: 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its repuca- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Annual dues are $5.00 (Tuniar G1 KM Tite Cromanm ** *.nd and wife are 
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CONVENTIUNS 
Meetings devoted to New York State history are held oete for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Seciety for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 











